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Materials 
for 
window screens 


SINCE the public ation of the re port by Consumers 
Research on window screen materials i the 
\uyust 1954 Buu rin, a new kind of screen 
cloth has vail ied re ithy in popularity This sa 
kind of screening made from glass fibers, which 
are coated with vinyl plastic and heat treated (to 
hold the strands in place where they meet at 
right angles (;lass-fiber screen cloth seems now 
to be large ly displac ny plastic screening on the 
market The ylass-based mesh has the same 
basic advantage as the plastic screening im 
munity to rust or corrosion, without any need tor 
protective putting, and the Important added 
feature that it is heat resistant. Screening made 
of plain plastic has a number of faults; two are 
that its dimensional stability is poor, and that it 
m be melted and destroyed by a match flame 
or even by a momentary contact with a lighted 
ciyvarette (slass-fiber screening ts virtually un 
iftected by brief application ol heat P Its vinvl 
coating may burn off in the immediate vicinits 
of the flame or cigarette, but the underlying 
trands remain uninjured Comparative tests 
by Consumers’ Research indicate that glass fiber 
resists impact better than aluminum screening 
Glass-fiber screening has one disadvantage; it 
impedes the passage of light more than does 
aluminum § screening; the glass-based material 
cuts out about a third more light. This may be 
unimportant in most cases, perhaps, though it 
could be an important consideration for some 


windows. (It should be kept in mind that insect 
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screens of various types and materials may cut 
out as much as two thirds of the incident light 
in extreme cases (slass-fiber screening is avail- 
able in several colors, and it is said that it can be 
sprayed with special paints of other colors. Dark 
colors are best for yood visibility of objects 
through the screening. Glass-fiber screening has 
a tendency to pick up dirt and dust from the air 
by electrostatic action and must be cleaned occ a- 
sionally by use of a brush or brush with water 

So-called “‘ bronze” screening, once widely used, 
is falling off in popularity because it is inferior to 
aluminum and glass-fiber screenings in corrosion 


resistance ind water running dow! irom it 
may cause discoloration of outside walls Gal 
vanized (zinc-coated) steel screening is subject to 
rusting, though it may last a long time in very dry 
climates. Corrosion or rusting may be delayed 
somewhat by regular painting or lacquering. Fre 
quent painting has its disadvantages for it tends 
to clog the mesh and will markedly reduce the 
light transmission and free movement of ar 
throuvh screen wire. 

The costs of the various materials mentioned, 
per square loot, in 100-foot rolls, are about as fol 
1414 cents; 


valvanized steel, 6 cents; glass fiber, Ql4 cents 


lows: aluminum, 10% cents; “ bronze,”’ 

These are prices of one of the large mail-order 
firms; shipping costs must be added. The prices 
viven are for 18 x 14 mesh, which is the one gen 
erally i\ tilable and considered best for veneral 
use. 16 x 16 mesh screening is also acceptable 
but not so widely distributed: 14 x 14 mesh ts a 
bit too coarse, as it permits passage’ ol insects 

Economy in the initial purchase price of screen 
ing material will not pay in the long run if the 
che aper mate rial does not last or requires trouble 
Where there is 


much rain or snow, galvanized screening should 


some and costly maintenance 


not be used except lor some temporary purpose 
where long life is unimportant, as perhaps in 
rented premises, or in locations where screens are 
likely to be damaged often and require frequent 
repla ement regardless of the material used, as 
near a neighborhood ball field There, galvan- 


ized screening may be a good ( hoi eS, be ause o1its 
relatively high resistance to impact 

All factors considered, for general use, Con 
sumers’ Research advises aluminum (except pet 
haps in some locations near the seashore , or 
ylass-fiber screening—with a slight preference for 
the latter 


down passage of light and air somewhat more than 


Glass-fiber screening, however, cuts 


aluminum 

For a more detailed discussion of screens and 
screening materials, but without consideration of 
the new glass fiber screen cloth, the reader is 
referred to the August 1954 BULLETIN 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE SAFETY OF COLORS USED IN COSMETICS continues to be disputed by 
industry and the Food and Drug Administration. The lipstick industry is 
unable to provide a clean bill of health for the 17 coal-tar colors that 
the F. & D. Admin. has found to have unfavorable effects when fed to test 
animals. The industry insists that it cannot turn out acceptable lipsticks 
without these colors, although several manufacturers are making an effort 
to provide lipsticks that they can advertise as free of the disputed dyes. 


* * * 


POWER LAWN MOWERS need to be taken care of properly if they are to 
render satisfactory service. Department store executives point out that 
lawn mowers subjected to obvious abuse will quite naturally give unsatis- 
factory performance. One store reported 30 mowers returned in one season 
due to failure of engines that burned out because people had forgotten to 
put oil in them. Machines have also been returned with twisted crankshafts 
and bent decks caused by careless operators who had run them into trees and 
brick walls. The power mower needs something of the care and attention 
given the family automobile. It should be taken to an expert for servicing 
at regular intervals. One distributor makes a point of preparing machines 
for operation and instructing customers about operation and basic mainte- 
nance, for which he charges a fee of $3. The more experienced dealers pre- 
dict that many of the cheap mowers now making their appearance in nearly 
every kind of store from supermarket to drug store will not hold up, but it 
will require at least part of a season to disillusion the unlucky pur- 


chaser. 
a. ae 


HIGHLY FLAVORED FOODS IN CANS OR JARS are objectionable to some 
people. According to Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead, Director of Home Economics 
for Colonial Stores, soups, meats, and other canned foods would be improved 
if they contained less onion and seasonings so that they could be served to 
children and oldsters who don’t like or who are not supposed to eat highly- 
seasoned foods. Canned soups should also have less salt, for children’s 
tastes. Another suggestion made by Mrs. Olmstead was that women would like 
greater variety in canned vegetable and fruit juices, free from a "tinny" 
taste. 


_ ao eS 


WASH-—AND-WEAR GARMENTS are increasingly popular with consumers, in 
spite of some disillusionment with promises that are not fulfilled, reports 
Miss Genevieve M. Smith of Sears Roebuck’s Textile Laboratory. Among the 
faults complained of are: one side of a garment will be wash-and-wear and 
the other will wrinkle after it is laundered; some resin-finish cottons 
are off-grain and the home sewer who does not discover this defect before 
cutting the garment will have difficulty adjusting it when it is finished. 
Occasionally a white wash-and-wear shirt or blouse will turn yellow when 
chlorine bleach is used, although most garments are now made from non- 
chlorine-retentive fabrics. It is more difficult to remove stains from 
wash-and-wear garments than from conventional cottons. Many garments 
marked "drip-—dry" must be ironed at least lightly, and some wash-and-wear 
finishes disappear after several launderings. Puckering at the seams gives 
some garments a poor appearance. Miss Smith notes, however, that in spite 
of all such drawbacks, women like wash-and-wear garments because they are 
usually easy to care for. 


* *+ * 


FOOD FREEZER PLANS are not as popular as they were some years ago, but 
they are still advertised in some sections from time to time. In New York 
State, Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz has established a code of ethics 
for the advertising of such plans that calls for clear indication when the 
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dealer is selling a plan under which the participant is obliged to buy a 
freezer as well as a supply of food that the sale of food is in effect con- 
ditioned upon the purchase of a freezer. The code forbids the use of the 
word "free" in referring to the freezer or other merchandise when it is not 
in fact a gift or is not given without requiring the purchase of merchan- 
dise. The code also stipulates that a contract must be accompanied by an 
itemized list of foods to be purchased and that it specify the terms, 
amounts, approximate weights, and quality. In addition, the contract must 
carry, in 10-point bold type, a clear statement that the obligation to buy 
the freezer is not cancelable. The various Better Business Bureaus are 
expected to help in checking the enforcement of the code. 


* * * 


BOYS’ SHOES CAN NOW BE OBTAINED with a six-month guarantee. The 
American Junior Shoe Co. is making a boy’s shoe with a six-month guarantee 
that the sole will not come off nor the shoes wear out under normal condi- 
tions. Sears Roebuck is currently guaranteeing for four months one line of 
boys’ shoes sold through the catalog. The Sears’ guarantee, however, rep-— 
resents an allowance on the purchase price, prorated over the guarantee 
period. The sole in shoes put out by American Junior Shoe Co. is a special 
polyvinyl chloride, and made by a process that heat-seals the sole to a 
welt made of the same chemical composition. Other companies making shoes 
that have soles of this composition include the Brown Shoe Co., Albert H. 
Weinbrenner Co., Roberts-—Hart, John Addison Co., and Greb Industries Ltd. 
of Canada. The shoes have a plain toe and come only in black. One manu- 
facturer who is not using the process claims that a six-month guarantee is 
a disservice to a child’s foot health because it is impossible to be sure 
that shoes fit properly when worn longer than three months. It should be 
kept in mind also that some foot experts advise leather soles and uppers 


for children’s shoes. 
- = a 


JAMS AND PRESERVES may not contain cherry liqueur or rum. This ruling 
was made by the Food and Drug Administration in response to a request from 
a food manufacturer who was putting out a line of "gourmet" foods and want- 
ed to include the rum and liqueur flavored jams. Objections were filed by 
several trade associations on the grounds that such additions would tend to 
debase existing standards for preserves and jams and this type of product 
would be undesirable because it might be used by children. 


* * 


THE FASHIONABLE TAN indicating that a week end has been spent at the 
seashore can now be obtained from a bottle of Mantan which has a list 
price of $3 a 4-ounce bottle. The solution applied to the skin creates a 
synthetic tan. Its essential ingredient is dihydroxyacetone, a fermenta- 
tion product of glycerol. The supplier, Wallerstein Co. of Staten Island, 
is offering the chemical in thousand-pound lots at $8.70 per pound and 
hopes to go into quantity production if the product achieves permanent 
acceptance. The chemical, known as DHA, has been used to treat diabetes 
and hypoglycemia (low blood sugar), and as a respiratory stimulant. Nobody 
knows whether long-continued application to the skin will have unfavorable 
effects, but even at $3 a bottle it is at least cheaper than a week end at 
a resort if one must impress friends and business associates. Magic Tan 
and Tano-rama based on the same essential ingredient and lower in price are 
also available in some areas. Others on the way are Tan-—tone, Glamatone, 


South Sea Tan, and Tan. 
- a 


SPRY IN A NEW "LIGHTWEIGHT" FORMULA is being market-tested, according 
to a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. It appears that this new Spry weighs 
15 percent less than the standard shortening, and even though it will 
appear in the conventional size can that now holds 48 ounces, the net 
weight of the new product will be only 42 ounces. Whether it goes as far 
as the 48—ounce can, the announcement does not say. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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One of the “‘hottest"’ items of electric housewares in 1959 was electric can openers. 300,000 were sold by dealers in 1958 and it was esti- 
mated that 1959 sales would rise to 500,000. Surprisingly, the number of electric can openers sold that year turned out to be over 805,000. 


MERCHANTS are [rank to admit that the electric 
can opener is a gilt item, but agree that, from a 
selling standpoint, it has advantages over other 
small electrical appliances that they have mar- 
keted in recent years. For one thing, the electri 
can openers are so new hey were introduc ed in 
1956 and most households are not likely to have 
one 

The elec tric can openers are priced at $10 and 
up. The 12 openers purchased by Consumers’ 
Research for its present study ranged in price 
from $10 to $26; the largest number, seven, were 
in the $16-$17 price range. This is a lot of money 
lor a can opener, even though their makers assert 
that approximately 800-900 cans are opened each 
A wall-mounted hand- 
operated can opener may sell at around $2 to $4 


year in an average home. 


There are an estimated 24 manufacturers ol 
Never- 


theless, the differences between the « utting opera 


electric can openers on the market today. 


tion of the openers is small, as CR's investigation 
showed. Like the more familiar wall-mounted 
hand-operated can openers, each opener has either 
a cutting wheel which revolves freely or a sta- 
tionary cutting blade which pierces the can and 
then removes the lid as the can is turned around 
against it by a driving wheel. Generally speak- 
ing, the can opener which uses a cutting blade 
rather than a wheel is more versatile, since it will 
open a wider range of cans. The cutting wheel 
has difficulty in turning sharp corners of a square 
or rectangular can. Nevertheless the cutting 
blade construction is not common, for omy two 
of the 12 electric can openers in CR's study ha: 
cutting blades. These were the BVJ and the 
Westinghouse. All others had a revolving sharp- 
edged ( utting wheel. 

The two blade-type openers successfully re- 
moved the lids from all the types of cans included 
in the test (six sizes of round cans, and sardine 
cans). Some of the wheel-type openers did also, 
although six of the 10, Cory, Hamilton Beach, 
Keen- Matic, Kenmore, Rival Canomatic, and Uni- 
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Electric can openers 


versal, gave some trouble in opening sardine cans 
The Keen-Matic and the Rival Canomatic would 
not open a sardine can at all, and the Rival re- 
jec ted the can and dropped it, oil and all 
Where the can openers differ markedly is in 
how ‘‘automatic”’ they are. The can opener which 
appears to be the most nearly automatic of all ts 
the BVJ, which is designed in such a way that 
even puncturing the can at the start of the cut 
seems to be done automatically. It is not, in fact; 
the puncturing operation begins when the lever 
holding the magnet is lowered (see illustration 
page 7), but the motor helps in puncturing the lid. 
The Westinghouse is similar, but uses a slide bar 
to initiate the puncturing of the can lid. 
Generally speaking, however, the consumer 
using a power can opener has some work to do. 
On eight of the 12 openers tested, the user lifts a 
lever, places the upper rim of the can under the 
cutter wheel or knife with the lower edge of the 
top rim resting on the toothed drive wheel. The 
user then pushes a lever down so that the wheel 
or knife punctures the lid and the can is locked 
into position. On most openers the magnet is in 
position to hold the lid when the puncture opera- 
tion is completed. The motor is started by a 
switch, the can is turned by the driving wheel 
against the cutter, which removes the lid. The lid 
is then held by the magnet (see illustration, page 7). 
The operation of the other three openers is 
similar to that described. The General Electric 
has its puncturing lever at the side where it is 
relatively easy to use, and the user must lower 
the magnet to pick up the lid. The Westinghouse 
uses a slide bar to puncture the lid. All the open- 
ers tested but one, the 7rade-Wind Canolectric, 
release the can when the lever is lifted. It is a 
little startling when the Trade-Wind releases the 
can when the switch button is released. 
Manufacturers have been ingenious about locat- 
ing the off-on switch on models on which the 
motor is not started automatically. On the Cory 
Kenmore, Rival, Sunbeam, and Swing-A-Way 





openers, the switch is operated by the puncturing 


lever, when this is pushed just a little past the 
puncture point. The General Electric and Trade- 
Wind Canolectric, on the other hand, have a push 
bar and a push button, respectively, while the 
Universal uses three separate push buttons for 
three different timed intervals for different-size 
cans. The Hamilton Beach opener tested, which 
was an attachment for a power head, had to be 
operated by flipping a toggle switch on the back 
of the power unit. 

Electric can openers are available either as 
wall-mounted or stand-mounted models, and a 
compact rectangular shape appears to be favored 
Like many small appliances nowadays, many ol 
the can openers are available in white and in 
colors as well as in metallic tones. Like the 
Swing-A-Way and Hamilton Beach, they may be 
combined with other appliances. The separate 
openers are easier to move about, as a general 
rule, than the combinations. Weights ranged 
from 3% to almost 6 pounds; the difference may 
be of importance to some users. All of the openers 
tested had magnets designed to hold the lid and 
keep it from falling into the opened can. On 
some, the magnets could be lifted up to let the 
juices drain off the lid. On the Sunbeam and 
Trade-Wind Canolectric, the magnet slips down 
over the cutting unit, thus providing a guard 

A good feature on any can opener is a cutter 
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This opener, the Rival Canomatic, did not do a bad job once it 
got started, except on sardine cans, which it could not handle. 
Getting it started took some effort, however, as did the right-to- 
teft-operated lever of the Hamilton Beach and Swing-A-Way. 


that is removable, to make cleaning easy. On the 


BVI, both the cutter blade and the geared wheel 
which moves the can were easily removed and 
replaced. On all other openers tested, the cutter 


; 
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The BV! was the most nearly automatic opener tested. Lowering 
the lever holding the magnet turns the motor on. The motor 
shuts off when the lid is severed from the can. This opener, and 
the Westinghouse, would not operate unless a can was in position 
for opening, a desirable feature. 


The puncture lever at the side of the General Electric can opener 
was easy to use, as was the long bar across the front, which is 
the off-on switch. Pressing the bar operates the motor; releasing 
it turns the motor off. 
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An adult could get his finger into the cutting parts of this Hamil 
ton Beach opener On this opener, an attachment for a power 
unit, the switch was low on the back of the power unit. It would 
not be very likely that an adult would turn it on unintentionally. 
On the other hand, a child ready to investigate and try out any- 
thing mechanical might easily do so, with disastrous results. 


wheel or blade was easily removed for cleaning 
and replacing, but the geared wheel was not. The 
geared wheel isn't like ly to need clean ng olten, 
but it sometimes gets clogged with paper from 
the can wrapper 

Consumers’ Research in studying the electri 
can openers made tests to determine the follow- 
ing properties 

Versatility. 
open round cans of each of six different sizes, No. 
202, 211, 203, 2, 2%, 404 (46-oz. juice), and 


Each can opener was required to 


sardine cans, as suggested by the Can Manutfac- 
turers Institute (which discontinued its tests of 
Can Openers three years ago All openers were 
used for opening empty cans ol the sizes men- 
tioned, also a full No 21% can of tomatoes and 
a full sardine can 
Ease of operation. 
panel ol persons who used and reported on all 


Based on judgments of the 


openers tested 

Durability. Each electric can opener was ex- 
amined for mechanical and electrical construction 
to help in judging its probable wear life. The 
cutting blade or wheel was subjected to a corro- 
sion test, using tomato juice as the corroding 
liquid 

Safety. 


sumers’ Research's usual tests for electrical safety 


All the can openers were given Con- 


(leakage current and voltage breakdown tests). 


Opened cans were examined for jagged or exposed 
edges. Accessibility of cutting parts of the opener 


to fingers was checked. 

Metal fragments. Openers should not drop metal 
inside the can; tests on all the openers were made 
to determine the extent to which this occurred 

The results of these tests are reported briefly 


in the listings. Each can opener opened all cans 
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of all the sizes mentioned except as noted. Some 
of the counter-top models had to be moved to the 
edge of the counter to accommodate large-size 
juice cans. Three of the can openers tested, the 
Cory, Kenmore, and Keen-Matic, were judged to 
have electrical parts that might easily be subject 
to failure. (See illustrations, pages 8 and 9.) 

In the test to determine the amount and num- 
ber of bits of metal dropped inside the cans, the 
motor-driven can openers tested were very much 
better than some of the hand-operated openers 
tested some years ago. None of the openers tested 
dropped any large number of bits of metal inside 
the can. Only one, the Universal, was found to 
drop long thin pieces into the can during CR’s 
tests. 

All the can openers but one were guaranteed 
against defective parts or workmanship for one 
year. The //amilton Beach was guaranteed for 
five years. All the openers tested were listed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories except the Keen- 
Matic and Swing-A-Way. 

The prices given in the listings are the prices 
actually paid for the openers tested; prices in 
parentheses are suggested list prices. Brands are 
listed alphabetically within the 1, 2, and 3 price 
brackets, in the A-, B-, and C-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 
BVI, Deluxe Model N-553 (Burgess Vibrocrafters, In« 
Grayslake, III $16.63 ($24.95 Counter-top model 
Had cutting blade Easy to operate Opened sardine 
cans and six sizes of round cans without difficulty; mag 
net was effective in holding the lids. Opener does not 


operate unless a can was in place; this is a desirable 


safety leature 2 


The Cory and the Kenmore electric can openers had a possible 
hazard in that, in both, two wires rubbed on the rough surface 
of a shaft that turns whenever a can is inserted or removed. in 
time, insulation might be worn away and the bare wire exposed, 
to create a shock hazard. 





General Electric, Model EC-4 (Genera! Electric Co 
Bridgeport 2, Conn.) $15.99 ($24.95 
mounting, $1.89. Stand-mounted model tested. Had 
cutting wheel. Easy to operat 


Legs for stand 


Opened round and 
sardine cans without difficulty; magnet held lids effec 
tively 

Sunbeam, Model 64 
$15.69 ($23.95: $25.95) 
cutting wheel. Easy to operate 
sardine cans without difficulty, although it did not com 
Magnet 
Magnet can be lowered over cut 


Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50 
Wall-mounted model. Had 


Opened round and 


pletely remove lids from cans of larger sizes 
held lids effectively 
ting parts when opener is not in use (judged a desirablk 
safeguard). 2 


Westinghouse, Model CO-19  (\Vestinghouse Electric 
Corp., Mansfield, Ohio) $16.99 ($24.95). Counter-top 
model; may be wall-mounted Had cutting blade 
Easy to operate. Opened round and sardine cans, though 
larger sizes occasionally required some support and help 
Magnet held lids 


operate unless a can is in place; this is a desirable safety 


from the user Opener does not 


feature 


Trade-Wind Canolectric TR-59 (Huater Div., Rob 
bins & Myers, Inc., 2500 Frisco Ave., Memphis, Tenn 

$25.85 ($33). An opener to be mounted permanently in 
the wall; a removable wall-mounted model also avail 
abl Had cutting wheel. Easy to operate. Opened 
Magnet held 


Magnet can be lowered over cut 


round and sardine cans without difficulty 
some lids, but not all 
ting parts (judged desirable This opener had power to 
spare, and opened cans more rapidly than any of the 
other openers tested. Can fell from position when switch 
was released, a point which should have been mentioned 


in instructions (which were sketchy 3 


B. Intermediate 


Kenmore, Model 317.83310 (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No 
34-8331) $16.95, plus postage. Wall-mounted model 
\ combination wall- or stand-mounted opener, with 
storage chamber in base of stand-mount for excess cord 
Had cutting wheel. Fairly easy to operate. Opened 
round cans without difficulty. Would not open sardine 
cans which had a high bead and let the feeler spring drop 
Magnet held lids of 


Electrical assembly, only fair 


down too low to start the switch 
all round cans opened 
see illustration Assembly was such that a wire to the 
switch would be rubbed on a shaft and eventually would 
likely have its insulation abraded sufficiently to cause a 


short circuit (see illustration 2 
Rival Can-O0-Matic, No. 757 (Rival Mig. Co., Kansas 
City 29, Mo.) $16.88 ($24.95) 


Judged only fairly easy to operate; women found it 


Had cutting wheel 
difficult to operate the lever which pierces the can and is 
then pushed down to start motor (see illustration). 
Opened round cans without difficulty but rejected sardine 
cans Magnet held lids effectively. Model had retract 
able legs which could be lowered to make the opener 
high enough to allow the opening of the large (46-0z.) 
juice cans without moving opener to edge of counter. 2 


Swing-A-Way, Model 2100 (Swing-A-Way Mig. Co., 
4100 Beck Ave., St. Louis 16) $15.89 ($27.95). A com 


The Keen-Matic opener had an unsatisfactory internal switching 
arrangement. Arrow indicates a smal! tubular insulating sieeve 
of a kind which might easily come off the switch bar. If and 
when that happened the user might get a severe shock 


bination can opener and knife sharpener. Can opener 
had a cutting wheel. Judged only fairly easy to operate 
Some women found it difficult to move the lever from 
right to left to puncture the can, and then still farther to 
Magnet failed to hold any lids; this 
was possibly a defect the model tested. Stability 


poor Not listed by | | 2 


Universal, Model 8801 (landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn.) $19.95 ($27.95 


Easy to operate. The Universal opened round cans and 


start the motor 


Counter-top model 


sardine cans without difficulty, although it took some 
practice to learn which of the three buttons (which 
operated motor for three timed cutting intervals: 4, 8 
and 12 seconds) should be used for different sizes of cans 
Magnet held all lids 


bits of metal inside cans than other openers tested 


This can opener dropped more 


Cery DCA-S (Cory Corp., 3200 W. Peterson Ave 
Chicago 45 $20.95 ($29.95 \ combination wall 
stand-mounted opener with cutting wheel. Same as 


Kenmore; see comments tn that listing . 


Hamilton Beach, Model IMPU (Hamilton Beach Co 
Div. of Scovill Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.) $23.44 for power 
head with can opener attachment. Had cutting wheel 
Judged only fairly easy to operate; it was somewhat 
difficult to pierce some cans, and the switch ac the rear 
Opened round 


Magnet held 


It was possible to 


of the unit was inconveniently located 


cans and sardine cans without difficulty 
lids except from large juice cans 
insert a finger in the mechanism of this opener so that 
the up ol the finger could be injured or cut off by the 


cutting wheel llustration 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Keen-Matic, Model CO (Foremost Electrical Co., In 

350 Butler St., Brooklyn 17, N.Y.) $9.99 ($19.95) 
Wall-mounted opener with cutting wheel Easy to 
operate. Opened round cans without difficulty, but 
failed to open most sardine cans except after a good deal 
of manipulation (motor stalled several times Magnet 
held lids effectively Electrical assembly judged poor 


Not listed by U.I l 


see illustration 
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White shoe dressings 


What should a white shoe dressing do? 


How can one of the wrong kind harm the upper leather of a shoe? 


\s summer approaches, white shoes will make 
their appearance, but they will not be as much in 
evidence as some years bac k when white shoes 
enjoved vreat popularity What has brought 
tbout the decrease in the public demand tor white 
shoes? Pe rhaps as much as anvthing else, the 
problem of upkeep Keeping white shoes clean 
ind neat im appearance ts ilwavs somethu yoo 
problem 

Chere are numerous produc ts sold tor keepu 
white shoes looking white, and while they serve a 
useful purpose, they do not clean the leather \ 
white shoe dressing should, as nearly as possible, 
restore dirty, soiled, or stained white leather to 
the same condition it had when the shoes were 
new Most so-called white shoe dressings do not 
clean by removing the dirt, but merely improve 
the ippearance ol the shoe by covering the dirt 


with a white coating This means, of course, that 
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the dirt, grime, and stains remain on the leather 
and will reappear again when the white coating 
wears or cracks off. On the other hand, if the 
coating does not crack off, but is adhesive enough 
not to crack or chalk off, repeated applications 
will cause it to build up in thickness. These re- 
sults can, and often do, produce an unsightly 
looking shoe. However, some pre ducts are ¢ learly 
better than others in the way they cover dirt and 
stains and stand up with wear. 

As important as the appearance of the shoe is 
the effect the product may have on the leather 
being treated \ dressing that is too alkaline, 
for example, will undo the effect of the tanning 
ol the leather and cause it to shrink. Shrinking 
of the upper leather not only causes discomfort 
to the wearer of the shoes but can cause cracks in 
the grain or finished surface of the leather when 
the leather is stretched again to its original di- 
mensions by wearing of the shoes. Shoe leather 
can also be affected unfavorably by a produc t that 
forms a homogeneous « oating if the coating is one 
that adheres too firmly to the leather and does 
not rub off or wear at all as the shoe is worn. 


The three photographs illustrate the coatings obtained with three 
of the dressings tested. Figure 1 shows a dressing of a type that 
cracks and flakes off readily, Figure 2, a dressing that forms a 
rather homogenecus coating, but one which adheres too firmly 
to the leather and cannot be rubbed off. A dressing of this type 
has the tendency to streak and show marks of the applicator. The 
type of dressing photographed in Figure 3 forms a coating that 
adheres firmly but not to the extent that it causes undue strains 
In the leather (see text of article). These photographs are en- 
larged approximately two times. 





Since the leather must bend and flex in use, the 
presence of a firmly adherent film determines the 
stresses in the leather, and its action in time may 
be the cause of surface cracks in the leather. A 
slight degree of rub-off is an advantage; it gives 
an assurance that the whitener is not gumming 
up the leather and eliminating its ‘ breathing”’ 
properties, which are necessary for the health and 
comfort of the feet. A properly formulated 
whitener should have about the same degree of 
“‘fastness” or rub-off of the white pigment as is 
in the finish coating on new white shoes. 

None of the products reported on in this article 
could be classified as an ideal means for treating 
white shoes, but the one brand that performed 
nearest to the “ideal” is listed as A. Recommended, 
on the basis of CR’s tests. 

All the products listed are liquids; all wet the 
leather when applied. For this reason, it is ad- 
visable for the benefit of the shoes, and the wearer, 
that ample time be allowed for the leather to dry 
before the shoes are worn. An hour or even longer 
after the surface white coating has dried may be 
required for complete drying of the leather be- 
neath the coating. All were non-flammable. 

Brands are listed alphabetically within the 1, 2, 
and 3 price brackets in the A-, B-, and C-rated 
groups. 


A. Recommended 
Wilbert’s No-rub Shoe White (Wilbert Products Co., 
Inc., New York City) 13c for 2 0z. Was easy to apply, 
and gave good appearance; slow in drying. Did not 
produce a high shine when buffed and could be rubbed 
off slightly 1 


B. Intermediate 
Quintone Scuffy (K. J. Quinn & Co., Inc., Malden 
Mass.) 17c for 2 oz. Was easy to apply and dried 
quickly; gave best appearance of all the brands tested 
Did not rub off. A good shoe whitener but judged too 
alkaline for use on leather shoes. Would warrant an A 
Recommended rating for use on cloth shoes. 


Esquire Lanol White (Knomark Mfg. Co., Inc., Brook 
lyn, N.Y.) 29¢ for 3 oz. Was easy to apply, dried 
quickly, and gave good appearance. Produced a shine 
when buffed. There was little rubbing off of the coating 
when it was rubbed with a cloth, but there was some 
flaking off in spots after a period of wear 3 


C. Not Recommended 
Griffin Allwite (Boyle-Midway Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
25c for 4 oz. Was easy to apply and dried quickly, but 
appearance was poor (coating cracked and flaked off 
readily) 2 
Hollywood Sani-White (Hollywood Shoe Polish, Inc., 
Richmond Hill 19, N.Y.) 30c for 3 oz. Was more diffi 
cult to apply than other whiteners tested, was slow in 
drying, and rubbed off excessively 3 


The correct name is important 


THERE have been a number of magazines and or- 
ganizations which have sought to take advantage 
of the good will and public confidence associated 
with the name of Consumers’ Research and its 
publication CONSUMER BULLETIN. 

We ask our readers to note that there is no 
connection between CONSUMER BULLETIN and 
any magazine or organization having a similar 
name. We advise the public to be on guard and 
not to be misled into believing that Consumers’ 
Research has any interest in or responsibility for 
any such publication or receives income from it; 
some of the supposed consumer organizations have 
political and economic outlooks, interests, and 
aims that go far into other fields than service to 
American consumers. (The work of Consumers’ 
Research is objective, unbiased testing and re- 
sponsible reporting of test findings and the judg- 
ments of qualified technical experts on ultimate- 
consumer products.) 

It is no accident that names which resemble 
that of Consumers’ Research have been adopted 
by various agencies, for they have been well 
aware of the public’s respect for and confidence 


in Consumers’ Research and its CONSUMER Bul 
LETIN over a period of many years; naturally they 
would like to take advantage ol the great fund of 
good will that attaches to the work and publica- 
tion of Consumers’ Research and the policy of 
free, frank, and unbiased reports on tests of prod- 
ucts important to consumers that have character- 
ized Consumers’ Research's BULLETINS since 1928. 
If you want to subsoribe to the BULLETINS ol 
Consumers’ Research—and we hope you do 
send your subscription order to Consumer Bulletin, 
Washington, New Jersey. In case you have any 
doubt about the source of the advertising or pro- 
motion material you receive or of a form that may 
appear to be a request for renewal, check with 
Consumer Bulletin at Washington, New Jersey, 
before sending your subscription or order. Do not 
send it by mistake, as many have done, to some 
other agency or group which has a name that may 
seem to you to be that of our organization or which 
may seem, through similarity of name, to be asso- 
ciated or affliated with Consumers’ Research. 
(There are no associated or affiliated organiza- 


tions. ) 
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Poisons in Your Food, 


AN up to-date survey of the problems raised by 


the chemists in their intricate and far-reaching 
modifications of our tood supply has long been 
Pot on 


recently 


needed, and this is now available in 7 he 
in Your Food, by William Longgood, 
published by Simon and Schuster 


is highly readable, and will be absorbingl 


his new book 
inter 
esting to anyone who has doubts, at times, about 
the safety of the food he and his family must eat 


Mi Longgood has { 


several ‘ars to a 


study of the literature of food adulteration and 


sophistication and has accumulated information 
and material from a wide range of sources, man 
of which are relatively unavailable to the vere ral 
public, and are in the main unknown even to 
important groups in the food industry Because 
of the manv details that enter into the discussio1 

aders would find very helpful the addition of an 
index; it is to hoped that later editions will 
include one 


lt l onlk 


tion and contamination with chemicals have made 


) recent months that food adultera 


newspaper and magazine headlines, but the situa 
tion discussed in the 1933 and 1935 best-selling 
“100 Million Guinea Pigs” and “Eat, 
Drink, and Be Wary” 


more than a generation It 


books 
has been developing lor 
must be admitted 
that, in spite of new legislation and many news 
paper and magazine articles disclosing the menace 
of increasing chemicalization of our environment 
ol food, air, and water, the dangers to the health 
of consumers have been growing greater instead 


ol less 


that, 


Che difficulty arises primarily in the fact 


while there are many chemists who will 
devise and accept as sale for important foods the 
use of dyes, bleaches, emulsifiers, acidifiers, anti 
oxidants, 


preservatives, and other strange mate 


rials, the number of persons qualified to judge 
reliably the safety of such additives to foods and 
beverages is exceedingly small, and many of thos« 
who are qualified have a stake in the continuatior 
or elaboration of the process ol adulteration and 
sophistication, through the nature of their em 
ployment, or the persons and organizations with 
which they are associated professionally 

Chere was a time when it would have been sale 


to say 


that one could, with some effort and 
trouble, es ape hav ing to consume chemical addi 
tives, by swit hing to another type or source ol 
food, but avoidance of the hazards to health has 
long since become impossible for all but a vanish- 
ing few of our population. The consumer, both 
beneficiary and victim of mass production and 


mass distribution of foods and beverages, is now 
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completely ‘boxed in."’ The meat and poultry 
which he could have eaten in former years without 
any danger of their carrying unnatural substances 
may now contain residues of one or more of the 
synthetic sex hormones, certain arsenical com- 
pounds, antibiotics, and tranquilizers (all used to 
accelerate the growth rate) which are now in wide 
use in treatment and feeding of livestock. Be 
sides, there are chemical fertilizers, weed killers, 
insecticides, ung ides, and preservatives used in 
cultivation or treatment of every kind of feed and 
forage; vegetables and fruits, too, commonly con- 
tain traces of these classes of chemicals. 

In 1959, even such an old-fashioned and simple 
food as blueberries « ame to bea problem, with the 
advent of “blueberry pancake mixes,"’ sold by 
leading food manufacturers, made without blue- 
instead syntheti purple 


berries but containing 


pellets concocted of a number ol chemical sub- 
stances, including the ever-present artificial flavor 
and food dye, with some blueberry pulp. 


The number of chemical additives and adul- 


terants used now totals over 1000 (no one ts sure 


of the exact number and only a rather modest 


proportion ol these have been tested for safety 
Worse still, many of those which were long sup 
posed to be safe were subsequently found not to 
be Thus, within the last few months, a number 
of food dyes that had been accepted and certified 
as safe for many vears by federal and state govern- 


officials 


mental have been ‘“‘decertified” as no 
longer deemed safe for human consumption 

Mr. Longgood’s book notes that, in 1957, 10 out 
ol 13 ‘‘certified’’ dves tested were found to produc e 


skin. 


Chere was little excuse for the long time it took 


cancer in.rats when injected under the 
for this information to be developed and become 


long 
as long 


available, for, ago as 1935, Japanese in- 
vestigators gained international fame by publish- 
ing the surprising information that certain well 
regarded yellow dyes much used in butter and 
margarine were capable of producing cancer when 
fed to rats at high levels 

It was recently noted that proper determination 
of the toxicity of all the food dyes in use could 
hardly be completed in a 25-year period of inten 
sive experiments with successive generations ol 
large numbers of test animals of several species. 
(A nice illustration of how far the ingenious and 
prolific researchers among the chemists who are 
contriving new food additives are ahead of the 
toxic ologists who should have been given the task 
of testing them before they were used in food or 


feed for man or animal!) No one knows whether 





there is any level at which even a weakly cancer- 
causing substance is safe to consume over a long 
period. No one can say with assurance that 
either a strong or weak carcinogen may not initiate 
irreversible cellular changes that may cause a 
cancer many years later. To date, there is no 
drug known that can of a certainty, or probably, 
stop the inroads of a cancer, once the malignant 
If damage to the 
body has once been done by a cancer-starting 


cellular changes have begun. 


ingredient that has been consumed in food or 
beverage, it cannot be undone by any means 
now known to science. The cancer patients that 
will be occupying hundreds of thousands of hos 
pital beds in 1990 are very possibly having the 
foundations of their dread illness laid in the food 
habits of the children who today consume candies, 
cakes, soft drinks, and a variety of packaged 
foods dosed with dyes and other chemical addi- 
tives that the food manufacturers know little 
more about than do their customers. 

As Mr. Longgood says, the consumption of the 
million and a half pounds of dyes consumed an- 
nually proceeds on the biologically shaky premise 
that man is not a mouse and that he eats his 
carcinogens instead of having them injected under 
his skin as experimental animals do. In 1953 
alone, 100 thousand pounds of dyestuffs of a 
chemical type known to cause cancer in animals 
were approved by the United States Food and 
Drug Administration for use in foodstuffs to be 
consumed by human beings. 

A very marked stimulation of public and gov- 
ernmental concern with the dangers in use ol 
food dyes arose recently from the fact that, in 
1955, 200 children were made ill in a single incident 
by eating heavily dyed commercially manufac- 
This oc- 
currence was enough to start some activity in 


tured popcorn at a Christmas party. 


food and drug administration circles, and was 
followed by decertification of the three dyes in- 
volved: Red No. 32, Orange 1, and Orange 2. 
(But manufacturers were told that they could 
legally use up their stocks of these previously- 
certified colors. 


Food dyes are important because of their 


ubiquitous occurrence in modern factory-made 
foods (to which they add a certain charm ol 
appearance, to make up for lack of flavor and 
savor), but far more important than these sub- 
stances is the large number of chemical preserva 
tives and texture modifiers which one must con 
sume whether he wishes to or not because they 
are present in almost all packaged and ready- 
prepared foods. You can avoid food dyes to some 
extent by eating foods prepared in the home and 
avoiding selection in the restaurant of highly 
colored pies, cakes, and gelatins, ice creams, and 


soft drinks, but you no longer have a chance to 
avoid meat which comes from animals whose 
growth and fattening were encouraged by use of 
stilbestrol, now being fed to an estimated 80-85 
percent of all beef animals. The situation with 
respect to chemically caponized chickens got to 
be so bad that the government seized large num 
bers and actually ordered the cessation of stil 
bestrol implants in poultry 
years—since 1947 


which in previous 
it had recommended and en- 
couraged . No corresponding action has been 
taken with respect to hormone feeding of beef 
cattle 

At the root of this whole proble m lies the fact 
that, under present governme ntal poli ies, unless 
a chemical food or feed additive produ es a rather 
easily determined and assuredly harmful result 
(e.g.,a stomatc h ac he or yastrointe stinal irritation 
soon, tO Many persons, not just a lew untortu 
nates, the consumer cannot count on anything 
being done to prevent its use in the feeding ol 
persons and animals rhe government's actions 
in stopping the sales of stilbestrol-treated chickens 
and aminotriazole-contaminated cranberries were 
exceptional, and similarly effective action is not 
to be expected in future, for a number of reasons 

The incident of the 3,000,000 pounds of cran 
berries speedily taken off the market by the gov 
ernment because they were contaminated by the 
tox weed-killet aminotriazole Was a dramati 
one. There was, not long ago, another instance ol 
two million chickens that were poisoned by the 
use of a new fatty commercial feed ingredient 
which was an untested by-product of a fat proc- 
To this day, the government 
and industry have not learned just what was the 


essing operation 


toxic substance that caused the loss of this great 
number of chickens on commercial chicken farms; 
yet the same officials who were unable to account 
for this particular case of poisoning are willing to 
allow a lot of other additive materials to go on 
being used, not because they are sale, but because 
they have not vet found out that they are net safe 

At some point, this process must stop As 
Cornell's eminent nutrition researcher, Dr. Clive 
McCay, has pointed out, no one in authority has 
stopped to consider what may be the combined 
effects of a score or a hundred of potentially toxik 
ingredients in foods. Manufacturers and the gov- 
ernment go on the assumption that each additive 
can salely be looked upon as an individual entity, 
and have given no thought to the fact that an 
uncontrolled combination of substances potentially 
harmful to health may produce serious long-time 
results of a diverse and unpredictable nature in 
the whole population 

Some years ago a scientist wrote a book on the 
thesis that from the atomic bomb fallout there 
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was no place to hide. The same phrase would be 
even more applicable to the problem of today’s 
citizen seeking a way to avoid having his health 
and vigor permanently impaired by the slow 
process of accumulating in his body the many 
toxic, unnatural materials and the by-products ol 
the use of chemical antioxidants, neutralizers, 
‘stabilizers,"’ surfactants, artificial sweeteners, 
anti-foaming and anti-caking agents, thickeners, 
clarifiers, pigments, and other substances placed 
into almost every ready-prepared and packaged 
article that one buys today at the supermarket 

If some man of large means will make available 
i substantial sum of money for research, with no 
holds barred, to throw a strong light on what ts 


being done and should be done in and out of the 
government services in respect to the contamina- 
tion and adulteration of the food supply, another 
generation may see fit to raise for him a statue in 
the market place and pay tribute to him as a pub- 
lic benefactor, a man of vision and foresight, 
whose contributions helped to save the lives and 
health of millions. 





The Poisons in Your Food, by William Longgood. 
1960. 277 pages. Published by Simon and Schuster, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. $3.95. (Avail 
able from the publishers on a 10-day trial basis, if 
desired } 





Consumers’ Research host to Japanese new-product group 


A TEN-MAN TEAM of industrial and technical man 
agement experts from Japan visited Consumers’ 
Research last winter under the auspices of the 
Council for International Progress in Management 
(USA), Inc., and the International Cooperation 
Administration in Washington. The executives 
and officials in the group included a university 
professor of engineering, research laboratory di- 
rectors, general managers and engineering and 
chemical directors of several manufacturing plants 
two Japanese government officials, the director 
of a professional society, and others. 

Members of the Japanese group of experts 
heard F. J. Schlink, president and technical direc- 
tor of Consumers’ Research, Inc., discuss the 
philosophy and methods of testing products for 
consumers. Mr. Schlink described the general 
nature of CR’s work for ultimate consumers, and 
explained the techniques used by Consumers’ 
Research in testing and comparing the safety and 
performance of products. He answered many 
questions asked by the visitors regarding the de- 
tails of CR’'s work and policies arrived at through 
a third of a century of laboratory and field work 
in testing and reporting on products for consumers 
He also stressed the importance of accuracy, care, 
technically correct methods, and scientific and 
engineering experience with many kinds of prod- 
ucts in the preparation ol reports lor public ation 
in CONSUMER BULLETIN. 

Among the procedures demonstrated for the 
benefit of the visitors were the tests for electrical 
shock hazard of common appliances. Mr. Schlink 
pointed out that Consumers’ Research by its tests 
and studies in this field had had a marked in- 
fluence in bringing about improvements in the 
design ol produc ts, even on one manulac tured La a 
Japan. Mr. Schlink discussed the importance for 
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ultimate consumers of unbiased, independent, 
non-commercial testing of appliances and devices 
used by consumers, and cited several of the many 
instances where manufacturers in the U.S. had 
changed the design of their products in order to 
eliminate a hazard or major performance detect 
pointed out by CONSUMER BULLETIN. 

The Japanese visitors were given demonstra- 
tions of test procedures on a number of manutac- 
tured products, including dishwashers, men’s 
shirts, razor blades, stainless-steel cooking uten- 
sils, steam irons, household scales, and toasters. 
They had a marked interest in all of these matters 
and expressed gratification at the opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the test equipment and 
methods that had been used in the building ol 
America’s pioneer consumer-products testing in- 
stitution. 





‘Magic Rust Buster’ 


Most OF us are on the lookout for chemicals, gad- 
gets, and tools that will lessen our work on the car 
and around the home, particularly where it per- 
tains to keeping things clean and bright. And so, 
when a product comes along for which claims are 
made that it “‘Cleans Chrome Instantly” and is 
“The Fastest . . . Easiest Way to Clean Chrome!”, 
as well as, “‘ New! Amazing! . . . Rust Remover in 
Stick Form!”, we naturally become interested. 
Frankly, it all sounded rather too good to be true 
and it was. 

Magic Rust Buster is a black chunk of material 
that looks and smells like tire rubber; it is shaped 
like a big eraser, 34% x 15/16 x 34 inches. The 
instructions advise to “just wet the stick and 
rub.”’ Trial of the gadget showed that efforts to 


‘rub all rust away like magic"’ were wasted, for in 
spite of considerable effort in rubbing, the rust 
was not completely removed, even from relatively 
smooth surfaces, and the rusty appearance of badly 
pitted areas was hardly affected at all. In gen- 
eral, the appearance (and condition) of the areas 
rubbed was not improved, though naturally the 
rubbing cleaned them up somewhat. The slight 
rust-removing effect achieved could have been 
produced equally well and with less time and 


effort with a stick of wood, steel wool, or an 
abrasive polish, and some of these would have 
done a better job than Rust Buster. 

On linoleum and vinyl tile, the Rust Buster did 
‘“‘erase’’ certain spots but in so doing it left behind 
a blac k residue which needed to be washed off. 
The result was the same when the device was 
used for cleaning bugs from the body and wind- 
shield of a car In short, this product did not do 
what its manufacturer claimed it could do. 

The present example illustrates a good general 
principle to be kept in mind by the consumer, 
that when the manufacturer doesn't say fow a 
product works to do what is claimed for it, very 
possibly it doesn't do that iob, or do it effec tively 
or e¢ onomi« ally . 


C. Not Recommended 


Magic Rust Buster (Magic Iron Cement Co., Ine 


Cleveland 27) 98 


The controversy on the re-use of anti-freeze 


SINCE the article on anti-freeze appeared in the 
October 1959 issue, Consumers’ Research has re- 
ceived a number of letters from subscribers who 
have told us that they used ethylene glycol 
anti-freeze during the summer and for more than 
one season with no apparent ill effects on the 
cooling systems of their cars. In some cases users 
added to the used anti-freeze a quantity of rust 
inhibitor of the ty pe intended to be added to the 
radiator water during the summer. 

We can only repeat that those who have used 
anti-freeze without difficulty have been lucky in 
that their cars have been operated under favor- 
able circumstances (a tight engine with no ex- 
haust leaks to the cooling system; a tight water 
pump seal and the right type of water), or per- 
haps they have turned their cars in on new ones 
before trouble developed. 

Most people tend to oversimplify the corrosion 
problem, and do not understand why used anti- 
freeze cannot be restored to its original condition 
by adding new inhibitors. There are several ways 
in which spent anti-freeze can cause corrosion 


but the chief causes with a glycol anti-freeze are 
inhibitor depletion and oxidation of the glycol 
which forms organic acids of kinds which are 
highly corrosive to iron and steel, and aldehydes, 
which may react with inhibitors. The extent to 
which oxidation proceeds depends on many things, 
things which vary from car to car and the nature 
of the service to which it is subjected. There are 
no known inhibitors which will satisfactorily pro- 
tect iron and steel against the acids produced 
by oxidation of glycol in use. If an inhibitor 
could remove these acids, the problem would be 
solved, but they can be removed only by distilla- 
tion, which is, of course, too technical and expen- 
sive an operation to be feasible, even to a chemist 
who happens to have the right equipment at hand 

If you want to protect your car's cooling system 
against corrosion and yourself against expensive 
repair bills, do not use your anti-freeze after the 
end of freezing weather. When you drain and 
discard the anti-freeze in the spring, fill the cool 
ing system with clean clear water, and add one ol 
the milky rust inhibitors sold by auto dealers 
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1960 AUTOMOBILES 


THERE HAS BEEN conside rable spec ulation is to 
the effect the new compact cars will ultimately 
have on the automobile market. Present indica 
tions are that the compact cars are proving much 
more popular than the manufacturers anticipated, 
lor despite their relatively high prices they bid 
lair to cut deeply into the sales of the larger cars 
and espec! illy into the sales of the higher priced 
used cars. On the other hand, the new compact 
cars have not, as vet, noticeably decreased the 
sales of the leaders among the imported models 
which are actually rising (Volkswagen sales 
one recent month exceeded the sales of Mercur 
Cadillac, Studebaker, Chrysler, Lincoln, DeSoto 
and Imperial; Renault outsold four U.S. makes 
Valiants account for 32 percent of Plymouth’s 
total production (sales figures were not availabl 
for Valiant Falcons are about 30 percent ol 
the Ford Division's sales; and Corvair, 13 percent 
of the Chevrolet Division's sales. These figures 
will likely increase somewhat when the station 
wagon model “compacts” become available i! 


The makers of Ford and Plymouti 


cars do not appear to be unduly concerned about 


quantity 


the heavy sales ol « ompacts. One Ford spokesma! 
has stated they do not care whether a prospect 
buvs a big Ford or a Falcon, as long as he buys a 
Phe General Manager of Chevro 


let has warned that it would be dangerous, irom 


Ford produc # 


an economic standpoint, for the industry to “go 
all out” on compacts, to the exclusion of standard 
models. He further stated that General Motors 
does not believe there is a sult iently large market 
in the U.S. for anything smaller than the present 
compacts. (General Motors erred greatly in 
earlier years in believing that no great number of 
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people were interested in cars smaller, lighter , and 
cheaper than the Chevrolet Ford and Chrysler 
have different views and are said to be investi- 
gating the possibilities of a smaller economy car, 
to compete with Volkswagen and Renault, the 
leaders in the imported car field. 

With the large number of U.S. compact cars 
and imported cars now on the road, some state 
and federal officials are concerned about the fall- 
ing off in tax revenues from excise taxes on gaso- 
line. If the tax-hungry federal and state govern- 
ments raise gasoline tax rates to make up for the 
deficiency, the compact car owner may find him- 
self little or no better off in terms of miles per 
dollar spent on gasoline than when he owned a 
standard size car. On the other har d, the efforts 
of the government taxing agencies to get all they 
are used to getting in gasoline taxes may force 
many owners of the larger cars (whose miles per 
dollar will decrease, if gasoline taxes rise) into 
the compact car field, whether they like the idea 
ol a compact car or not. 


Compacts’ effect on used car market 

Of much concern to automobile dealers is the 
effect the compact cars will have on the used car 
market. There will be many customers who 
formerly bought only used cars who will now buv 
a brand new smaller car, in preference to a used 
bigger and initially costlier car that uses 65 or 70 
gallons of heavily taxed gasoline per thousand 
miles of driving. 

If the sales of compacts cut deeply into the 
used car market, dealers will be unable to sell 
at satisfactory prices the used cars taken in trade 
As a result, prices of used cars will drop, and with 





that change in market relationships, dealers will 
be unable to offer attractive trade-in allowances 
to prospective buyers of new standard size cars 
except by cutting their normal profit (as many 
in big cities do at the present time 


Strong public interest in compact cars 


With few exceptions, the 1960 models of stand- 
ard size cars created far less interest than the new 
models of former years. This was because most 
of the publicity and the public’s interest in cars 
was centered on the new compact Cars, and 
cause none of the 1960 models offered anything 
strikingly new, “face lifting’’ being the general 
rule in the 1960 designs of regular-size cars 

More compat t cars are likely to appear on the 
market in the near future. Advance reports indi- 
cate these will be the Buick Invader, Dodge Lancer 
(or Warrior), Oldsmobile Rocket, and Pontta 
Panther. It is reported that the Pontiac small cat 
will have a 4-cylinder engine and that the Butck 
and Oldsmobile compacts will use a small V-8 
engine 

Today the consumer is offered a wider choice ol 
cars than ever before, the products of only six 
different makers of passenger cars (American 
Motors, Chrvsler, Ford, General Motors, Stude- 
baker, and Checker). These six manufacturers 
offer more than 240 makes and models; the con 
sumer has in addition more than 50 makes ol 


foreign cars to choose from. 


Public now interested in economy 


The American public has now clearly become 
economy-minded. The large sales of six-cylinder 
cars show this clearly; sales of six-cylinder cars 
increased from 23.75 percent in 1958 to 28.2 per- 
cent in 1959, and in the lower-priced fields, includ- 
ing Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, Rambler, and Stude- 
baker, about 40 percent of the cars sold had six- 
cvlinder engines. 

There was also a trend away from automat 
transmissions (which reduce gasoline mileage) to 
standard transmissions; 25 percent of all 1959 
cars had standard transmissions, compared to 16 
percent in 1957. 

Fewer cars of the 1960 than the 1958-1959 mod- 


els require the use of premium gasoline. For 


the owner of a car which averages 15 miles per 
gallon, use of regular instead of premium gasoline 
means a saving of $27 per 10,000 miles or about 
seven more miles per dollar. Many car owners 
purchase premium gasoline for cars whose en- 
gines were designed for regular fuel, in the mis- 
taken belief (not discouraged by the oil refiners) 
that they will get better performance and in- 
creased gasoline mileage from the high-priced 


gasoline. Actually, all they are likely to get for 
the higher prices they pay tor top-ol-the-line gaso- 
line isa faster accumulation of combustion chamber 
deposits and greater likelihood of valve trouble 

If the car is one whose manufacturer recom 
mends use of regular gasoline, in his instruction 
book, the consumer should not use premium 


gasoline. 


Lower-priced vs. middle-priced cars 


Not so many years ago, there were distinct dif- 
ferences between cars in the low- and tniddle- 
priced groups, and, while differences will still 
exist, they are not very great, particularly between 
the cars in the top lines of Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth, as represented by the /mpala, Calaxie, 
and Fury, which for the purposes of this discus- 
sion will hereafter be referred to as deluxe cars in 
group L, and the lower-priced lines of Buick, 
Mercury, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac (LeSabre, 
Monterey, Dynamic 88, and Catalina) referred to 
as group M cars 

On the basis of price, group L deluxe cars are 
in direct competition with group M cars; indeed, 
in some cases, group M cars may cost only a few 
dollars more than group L deluxe cars. These 
two groups of cars are comparable in size, equip- 
ment, riding quality, and appointments; the per- 
formance is also more than adequate in both 
groups. 

Group M cars are about 400 to 500 pounds 
heavier, but this is not necessarily an advantage, 
as increased weight, particularly in city stop-and- 
go driving, costs money to move around (lower 
gasoline mileage), and in modern cars greater 
weight does not improve riding quality. Group 
M cars use larger tires that will be more expensive 
to replace and repair costs will be somewhat higher 
on these large cars. At the present time, dollar 
depreciation is about the same in both groups 

Disregarding these items, which some car own 
ers would not give much weight in selecting a car, 
and judging each class of car in terms of its value 
for the money, the Pontiac Catalina V-& with 
standard transmission is judged about equal to 
the Chevrolet Impala V-8 also with standard trans 
mission and factory priced only about $5 less 
On the other hand, the Mercury Monterey with 
automatic transmission is considered well worth 
the extra $55 over the Ford Galaxie V-8 with auto 
matic transmission. Some people are, of course, 
interested in the fact that there is unquestionably 
more prestige in owning a Buick, Mercury, Olds- 
mobile, or Pontiac than in ownership of a Chevrolet, 
Ford, or Plymouth; on the other hand, those seek- 
ing prestige in a car are not likely to purchase the 
lowest-priced models of the so-called prestige cars 
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The long and the short of it—regu- 
lar cars compared with “compacts” 


Compact cars and some of their deficiencies 


Sufficient time has now elapsed since the new 
compact cars appe red on the market to deter 
mine how well the manufacturers, inexperienced 
in building small cars of novel design, had de 
veloped their designs betore marketing the cars, 
how the cars have performed in the hands ot 
consumers, and to indicate what the future rol 
of the medium-sized ‘‘small"’ cars is likely to be 
As was expec ted because of the race against time 
in vetting these cars on the market, mee hanical 
dithculties have appeared Some of these are 
really serious, and will be discussed later in this 
article 

In spite of the relatively high prices at which 
they were offered, the compact cars have been 
well received, and sales appeal to have exceeded 
manulacturers’ expectations \lthough produc 
tion was adversely afiected by the steel strike 
approximately 194,000 Ram/lers, 168,000 Falcons, 
127,000 Corvairs, 75,000 Larks, and 49,000 Valiants 
had been turned out by about the first week ol 
February; the total runs to about 25 percent ol 


total production of all U.S.-made cars 


Another horsepower and size race? 


It appears that history of past horsepowe! trends 


irs 


is about to repeat itself with the compact ¢ 
for an optional engine rated at 148 horsepower 
{an mcrease ol 47 horsepower will be avail ble 


flor the Valiant Corvair's optional engine will 
have only a modest increase mn horsepower Irom 
80 to 95, and Ford was sail to be considering an 
increase to 100 or 128 horsepower for the Falcon 
The latest information indicates that Ford has 
dropped this plan, probably because the Falcon 
has been selling very well indeed with its present 
90-horsepower engine Chevrolet is offering for 
the Corvair a four-speed manual transmission with 
svnchromesh in second, third, and fourth, a heavy- 
duty chassis with stiffer springs and shock absorb- 
ers and a front suspension stabilizer bar 

new horsepower race keeps up, the compacts will 
no longer be economy cars in gasoline consump- 
tion. One of the trade papers notes that there 
seems to be an inexorable trend to step up the 


prices on the compact cars in various ways so that, 
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in due time, we'll be back where we started from 
and customers will again find it in order to seek 
loreign-made cars for small size and economy). 

The Comet, which went on sale March 17, has 
an engine rated at 90 horsepower; its over-all 
length is 195 inches or about 15 inches greater 
than the Corvair and Falcon, and only about 19 
inches shorter than the regular size Ford 


Gasoline mileage 


Most purchasers seem to be very much disap- 
pointed in the gasoline mileages they have been 
getting from the “compacts,” particularly on the 
Corvair where gasoline mileages as low as 16.5 
miles per gallon have been reported. The “‘up to 
30 miles per gallon"’ small car buyers had been led 
to expect from advertising and publicity has not 
materialized, except in the sense that ad-men and 
salesmen never mean by “up to” what the cor 
sumer is supposed to think it means 

On driving on trips in cars with standard trans 
missions, the average figure for the Falcon should 


be somewhat better than 25 miles per gallon, lor 


the Corvair around 23, and the Valiant about 22 

In normal winter weather, use of the gasoline 
heater should reduce yasoline mileage ol the 
Corvair between 1% and 2% miles per gallon. An 
automatic transmission should also reduce gaso- 
line mileage on anv of these cars by about 2 miles 
per gallon, perhaps more, depending upon how 
much driving is done in city traffic. This means 
that, when the Corvair is equipped with automati 
transmission, the average gasoline mileage will be 
about 20 miles per gallon with the heater operat 
ing to a moderate extent, the Falcon about 25 
miles per gallon, and the Valiant about 20 miles 
per gallon. These figures are, of course, only ap 
proximations at best; they are subject to wide 
variation because of individual driving practices, 
weather and road conditions, and other variable 


factors 


What’s wrong with the compacts? 
The Corvair with its radically new design reat 
engine has been plagued by more serious mechani- 





cal faults than the Falcon and Valiant, evidences 
of insufficient study by the engineering depart- 
ment of Chevrolet, and too little testing under 
road and laboratory conditions. One can only 
wonder why these defects did not show up in the 
““more than two million miles” of the most rugged 
kind of testing these cars were said to have been 
subjected to before being placed on the market 

One of the two most serious problems for the 
Corvair has been carburetor icing under high 
humidity conditions when the temperatures ranged 
trom 30 to 45°F. (The left carburetor iced up 
much faster than the right.) The result was that 
the engine wasted gasoline, lost power, ran only 
on three cylinders until the right carburetor 
blocked up and the engine finally stopped. This 
effect could, of course, be most disastrous to the 
driver and passengers under difficult road and 
weather conditions, could even be a cause of injury 
or death, since there is nothing the driver can do 
to deal with the problem till the ice melts again, 
after a time, as it will in most cases. Factory in- 
structions were issued to Corvair dealers which 
were expected to provide for correction of this 
trouble, but it was nevertheless the case that the 


means for correction provided by Chevrolet did 
not succeed in doing the job under unfavorable 
conditions. High oil consumption has also been re- 
ported. There's a lot of engine “revision”’ still to 
be done by Corvair engineers, and the work should 
be hurried if they are not to lose a good many of 
next year's prospective buyers as a result of the 
bad news customers pass on to their friends, and 
relatives. 

The fan belt, which runs over idler pulleys, has 
given so much trouble that some dealers have 
provided extra fan belts to reduce service calls 
{rom stranded owners. There have also been 
complaints about excessive oil consumption, and 
about the gasoline heater, which is complicated 
and difficult to service, by comparison with the 
heaters of normal cars, using hot water heat. 

Jacking the car must be done with special 
knowledge and care or the engine will be dam- 
aged. The usual service station jack, commonly 
rolled under a car at the rear axle, must not be 
used, because on a Corvair cooling shrouds would 
be bent with resultant overheating of the engine, 
and the engine pan possibly crushed. Moreover, 

Continued on page 22) 
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Manufacturer's rated horsepower at stated revolu 
tion per minute is the figure claimed by the manufac- 
turer. The figures are misleading, for the actual maxi 
mum brake horsepower delivered will be a great deal 
less (perhaps 50 percent or so), yet, as a rule, much 
more than is desirable from the standpoint of safe driving 


Displacement per mile and fuel economy. Piston dis 
placement in thousands of cubic inches per mile gives an 
approximate guide to the fuel economy of a car; the 
smaller the displacement, the more miles per gallon of 
gasoline a car of given weight will deliver Factors 
which affect fuel economy are compression ratio, weight 
and driving speed T'wo-carburetor designs and mul 
tiple-barrelled carburetors, unless properly and precisely 
adjusted, may be expected to affect gasoline economy 


adversely 


If driving were done at a constant moderate 
speed and on smooth, level roads, the weight of the car 
would not have an important effect on miles per gallon 
performance, but with the constant need to accelerate 
and decelerate a car, the heavier the car the more gasoline 
will be used in getting it up to speed, and up hills. The 
miles per gallon obtained in normal driving should, as a 
rule, be between seven tenths (0.7) and nine tenths (0.9 
of the figures given in the table for a constant speed of 


50 miles per hour, depending, of course, upon the weight 


of the car, type of driving, nature of the terrain, driving 
speeds, and personal driving habits The last named 
factor 1s very important in determining gasoline con 


sumMptic m 


Tire overloading. Whether or not tires are overloaded 
is determined by comparing the maximum allowable tire 
loads as given by the Tire and Rim Association at the 
recommended inflation pressures with actual tire loads 
based upon figures for weight distribution as given in 
\ 750-pound 


passenger load is assumed in all instances (except Rambler 


automobile manufacturers’ specifications 


American, for which the figure 600 pounds was used 


Acceleration time in seconds. Acceleration tests are 
made by approaching a starting line, in top or “Drive 
gear, at each of two constant speeds, one of 20 and one of 
40 miles per hour, then immediately pressing the 
pedal to the floor The 20 to 50 and 40 to 


miles per hour ranges | ive been selected to gi t in indx i 


ct lerat 


tion of the ability of the particular car to pass another 
slower-moving car or truck on the road Tests are also 


made starting from rest to 60 miles per hour. CR’ 


sults should be representative of what the average con 


sumer btai on cars not specially tuned and 
manipul; experts to highest obtainable 


accelerations 
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DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT MECHANICAL 
Compression | No. of steering 
ratio 


MAKE AND MODEL 
& 


at 4400 
at 4400 
at 4400 


Turning diameter, feet 
Maximum rated torque 





Buick LeSabre V-8 
Invicta V-8 
Electra V-8 

at 4800 


at 4800 
at 4800 


Cadillac 62 V-8 
60 V-8 
75 V-8 


at 4000 


Chevrolet 6 
at 4200 


V-8 


at 4600 2400 
4010 ) at 46000 425 at 2800 
4600 7 2800 


Chrysler Windsor V-8 
Saratoga V-8 

New Yorker V-8 d 24 7 4145 a 

Comet 6 2490 at 4200 38 at 2000 
Corvair 6 2315 3 80 at 4400 ; 4400 
Dart 6 3490 2.2 ‘ 4000 715 2800 
v-8 2 3740 2 23 $400 34 2400 
3865 at 4600 3 2400 


DeSoto FireFlite V-8 
3895 3 4600 2400 


Adventurer V-8 


Dodge Matador V-8 4600 2400 


. $200 2000 


Faicon 6 


Ford 6 y 82 5 13.2 145 4000 2000 
2 82 72 ; g5 4200 at 2200 


V-8 


Imperial V-8 4600 70; 2800 


Lincoin V-8 $100 5 at 2200 
4030 3 2 4000 2100 
$255 ; 1100 at 2200 
4380 43.2 4100 0 at 2200 


Mercury Monterey V-8 
Montclair V-8 
Park Lane V-8 


4400 at 2400 
1600 ‘ at 2800 
4600 at 2800 


Oldsmobile 88 V-8 
Super 88 V-8 
98 V-8 


4000 at 2800 


Plymouth 6 
4400 at 2400 


V-8 


3000 3 2000 
3000 ; 2000 
$400 2800 


Pontiac Catalina V-8 
Star Chief V-8 
Bonneville V-8 


at 3800 5 1600 
7 at 4200 ' 1600 
at 4900 5 at 2500 
at 4700 2600 


Rambler American 6 
Rambler 6 
vV-8 
Ambassador V-8 


at 4000 at 2000 


Studebaker Lark 6 
it 4500 2 2800 


V-8 


Thunderbird V-8 300 at 4600 381 at 2800 


Valiant 6 106.5 } 7 3 101 at 4400 55 at 2400 





so . ; 
5% or less *** With 3.1 to 1 rear end gear ic } 200 with overdrive 


** With standard trans: ) t With overdrive NA—lInformation not available 
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SPECIFICATIONS PERFORMANCE ON TEST 


Acceleration time in sec 
j 
MOito 69 
i 


4 

reg** 7 . 5 Buick LeSabre V-8 
prem Invicta V-8 
Electra V-8 


MAKE AND MODEL 





prem 


prem Cadillac 62 V-8 
prem 60 V-8 
prem 75 V-8 


Chevrolet 6 
v-8 


reg 
reg 


prem Chrysler Windsor V-8 

prem Saratoga V-8 

prem New Yorker V-3 
Comet 6 
Corvair 6 


reg 5 Dart 6 
reg v-8 
DeSoto FireFlite V-8 


prem 
Adventurer V-8 


prem 


prem Dodge Matador V-8 


reg Falcon 6*** 


Ford 6 
v-8 


reg 
reg 


std prem imperial V-8 
std prem Lincoln V-8 
Mercury Monterey V-8 


Montclair V-8 
Park Lane V-8 


opt reg 
std prem 
std prem 


Oldsmobile 88 V 6 
Super 88 V-8 
98 V-8 


opt reg 
opt prem 
std prem 


Plymouth 6 


opt 
vV-8 


opt 


Pontiac Catalina V-8 
Star Chief V-8 
Bonneville V-8 


opt 
opt 
opt 


opt Rambler American 6 
opt » 19 Z Z Rambler 6 
8.3 V-8 


opt 
Ambassador V-8 


opt 


Studebaker Lark 6 


opt 
v-8 


opt 
opt prem Thunderbird V-8 


opt reg 2 12.9 Valiant 6 





For explanation of column headings, see page 19. 


opt—optional; prem—premium; 


§ 6 ply @ Not tested 
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service-station lifts, particularly those that litt 
the car at the axles, require modification betore 
they can be safely used with the Corvatr. These 
are serious weaknesses, considering that the con- 
sumer and service-station men cannot be expec ted 
to know and guard against the damage in all 
instances. The car should have been built so as 
to be handled safely with normal service station 
equipment 

On the Valiant, which has not been on the 
market as long as the Corvair and Falcon, there 
have been a number of faults, but these are mainly 
minor, compared with the Corvair’s Valiant's 
faults have been bad leaks under the dashboard 


from heavy rain, numerous rattles, sticking ac- 


celerator pedals (could be serious, in some situa- 
tions), and poor workmanship on body and trim 

The Falcon has had the fewest complaints; the 
main source of dissatisfaction has been the lack 
of power and accelerating ability on hills. This 
deficiency, however, has-been improved by adopt- 
ing as standard the optional gear ratio of 3.56 to 1. 
The change of gear ratio will reduce gasoline mile- 
age probably around 10 percent. Those who lean 
to the semi-sports type ol compact car are natural- 
ly not enthusiastic about the Falcon, whose de- 
signers evidently aimed primarily at a practical, 
trouble-free, economical! car; for such a car, judg- 
ing by the Falcon’s very favorable sales figures, 
there is a large market. 


Safety still neglected in Detroit’s thinking 


Except for the fact that dangerous hood and 
fender ornaments have been eliminated on most 
cars, the 1960 models show no evidence o! serious 
efforts to correct unsafe features of interior and 
exterior design, and so to reduce the frequency and 
severity of injuries that occur from automobile 
accidents. While those who oppose the growing 
popularity of small cars have claimed that the 
small cars are less safe on American highways than 
standard-sized cars, there is as yet little evidence 
based on actual accident experience to support 
this contention. It is, of course, obvious that, ina 
head-on collision between a small car and a larger, 
heavier car, the occupants of the smaller car 
would be more likely to suffer serious injury, but 
counterbalancing this are two important facts: 
1) The smaller cars, being shorter and narrower 
and more maneuverable, can in some circum 
stances have a better chance of avoiding an acci- 
dent than a large car, and 2) drivers of smaller 
cars, recognizing the limited horsepower and ac 

celeration they have available, will not be tempted 
so often to take the chances drivers of high-power 
cars frequently take in passing other cars. The 
failure to pass successfully with a high-speed high 
acceleration car means that any accident that 
occurs may be a verv serious one, tor two cars, 
perhaps, because of the high impact velocities 
involved 


The low silhouettes olf modern cars both domes 
tic and foreign, have greatly increased driviag 
hazards. Since the driver's eyes are closer to the 
road, he cannot see cars approaching from the 
other side of a hump as soon as he could in the 
older higher models, nor can he see so well over 
hedges, shrubs, and other obstructions in or along 
the road 
caps imposed by the automobile stylists, road 


lo compensate lor these great handi- 


builders and highway departments must plan for 
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longer no-passing zones on hills and at intersec- 
tions. 

Much has been written by various authorities 
on the steps manufacturers should take to make 
their cars safer. Among these are: 

1. Adequate crash padding of the dash, roof, 
and other areas should be provided as standard 
equipment and not as optional items at an extra 
charge. The thin crash padding provided on 
some cars has little value in preventing injury 
Its only use is as sales appeal to those who have 
no idea of the very large accelerations and forces 
involved in a sudden stop or collision. 

2. Dangerous knobs, buttons, protruding ash 
trays, hooks for hanging garments, and sharp 
edges should be eliminated, or, when this is im- 
possible, should be depressed below the general 
surface of the interior of the car. Almost no car 
designers show even a reasonable degree ol 
thoughtfulness in placement and form of switches, 
buttons, knobs, mirrors, etc., on the dash and in 
the windshield region of a car. 

3. Roofs should be stronger so that they do 
not cave in if the car rolls over. The hard-top 
models, which, because of their lack of strong, 
properly spaced supports for the roof, have very 
little resistance to the caving in of the top, should 
be discontinued in the interest of public salety 

4. Steering wheel posts should be designed to 


collapse or telescope under heavy pressure; dished 


steering wheels, while an improvement, do not 
eliminate danger to the driver. Horn rings often 
cause terrible injuries to face and eves in accidents 
3. Seats should be more set urel\ an hored to 
the floor so that they cannot pull loose, and they 
should be better designed, to permit adjustments 
that will tend to minimize driver fatigue. They 
should be high enough to support the thighs, and 
to give the driver and passengers a good view ol 


the road 





Careless use of automatic transmissions has caused many deaths and injuries 


Most drivers now take for granted the smooth, 
effortless control of engine power provided by the 
automatic transmission in their automobile. In- 
deed, it must be admitted that the engineers have 
improved the operation of these devices to a point 
where the changing of gears is barely noticeable 
and the transition in car speed from a standing 
start to the maximum permitted on superhigh- 
ways is remarkably smooth. While there is still 
room for improvement in economy of operation, 
there is another area in the design of automatic 
transmissions on which not nearly enough time 
has been expended and in which there is room for 
drastic improvement, namely safety in use. We 
don't refer to possible damage to the transmission, 
which is pretty well taken care of, but rather to 
““foolproofing”’ the controls to reduce the possi- 
bility of accidents. 

Many serious accidents—usually involving seri- 
ous injury or death to a car's occupant, or a by- 
stander—are caused directly by improper or unin- 
tended use of an automatic transmission. Many 
of these accidents occur when the driver gets 
out of the car to open a garage door, or to allow 
another passenger to get out, or when driver and 
passenger are changing positions. 

An automatic transmission is unlike a standard 
gearshift transmission in that under many condi- 
tions it may be left in a position to cause a Car to 
move, even though the car may not be moving at 
the moment. Car movement in either direction 
awaits only a slight pressure on the accelerator 
pedal (with an automatic transmission, there must 
be sufficient ‘slippage’ in the transmission to 
allow the engine to idle when the gearshift lever 
is in a position other than neutral or park). With 
a standard transmission, one must either depress 
the clutch pedal and hold it down, to keep the 
engine from driving the car, or move the shift 
lever into the neutral position when the car is 
stopped so that the engine does not stall. 

Until automatic transmissions are made safer 
in use, accidents will continue to occur and inno- 
cent people will continue to die because some 
drivers do not make safe and careful use of the 


controls that have been provided. Possibly the 


following suggestions regarding the operation ol 
cars with automatic transmissions will bring to 
light and eliminate some hidden danger involved 
in driving habits of members of your own family 

The suggestions are based upon actual situations 
which have in the past been the direct cause of 
serious accidents. 

1. Never leave the driver's seat with the en- 
gine running unless you first place the trans- 
mission in neutral or preferably in “ Park’’ posi- 
tion, if one is present, as it should be, and set the 
parking brake. Naturally it’s a lot safer to turn 
off the ignition. 

2. If there is any indication that the trans- 
mission is not functioning as intended, have it 
inspected and adjusted or repaired by a mechank 
who has had proper training and is competent to 
do the necessary servicing. Improper or jerky 
shifting, a tendency to slip out of a selected posi 
tion, constant need for replenishment of trans 
mission fluid (or fluid acquiring a foul odor), lack 
of correlation between actual operation and func- 
tion as shown by a wrong indication of the indi- 
cator in the quadrant selector, creeping of the car 
when it is in gear but when the accelerator is not 
depressed, and inability to choose a desired driv 
ing position instantly because of stiff button or 
lever action are all evidence of some kind of im- 
proper operation that calls for immediate atten- 
tion, lest someone be injured or killed by a mishap 

3. Never relax your vigilance when a friend, a 
child, or a pet is in the car. Each has been the 
cause, either direct or indirect, of some change in 
accelerator pedal or shift lever position that 
brought about serious injury or death from unex- 
pected motion of a parked or moving automobile 

4. If you are a passenger and something hap 
pens to start the car into motion, unintentionally, 
turn off the ignition and apply the brake with all 
possible force. Many persons have been killed 
when the accelerator of a car was accidentally 
depressed by a child or because someone in the 
car was frightened or momentarily disturbed o1 
confused 

5. Don't use a“ Drive” position to hold a cat 


stationary when it is on a slope. 


Car prices are ‘flexible’ 


When cars were in short supply due to the steel 
strike, dealers had no difficulty in obtaining full 
list prices, but now with cars in plentiful supply 
and dealers’ stocks high, almost any car one 
wants to buy can be obtained at substantial dis- 


counts from the manufacturer's recommended re- 
tail price. In New York City, for example, dis- 
counts on Corvair, Falcon, and Valiant are aver- 
aging about $100, and dealers are making about 
the same profit in dollars per sale on these cars 
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as on the larger Chevrolets, Fords, and Plymouths, 


on which discounts run from $250 to $300 


When a used car ts turned in on a new one, the 
discount is usually given as an ‘‘overallowance’ 


shopping tor L1new cal 


for the used car Thus, in 


consider on the casi ifference vou have to pa 


with your old car tor the new one, not the pr ( 
of the new car or the alleged turn-in value ol the 
you will be vetting 


used car lo know whether 


an overallowance of satisfactory magnitude, it 
will be necessary to determine the book price ol 
the used car as given in the N.A.D.A. Used 
It will pay 


/ to know what effective discount you are get 


Car Guide which most dealers have 


on the new car, a! d to vo to some trouble to 


get a discount of the proper amount 


Bear in mind that to condition a car properly 
for sale after it arrives from the factory costs a 
dealer as much as $75. If a dealer cuts his profit 
too low, he is likely to retain as much of his ex- 
pected profit as he can by skimping on the inspec- 
tion and conditioning of the car and will also 
resist efforts later on to get him to take care of 
defects which should be covered under the war- 
ranty. Thus what appears to be a very favorable 
deal may not turn out to be so, if the dealer is not 
one of good integrity and standing in his com- 
munity. There may often be a special risk in buy- 
ing from a big-city dealer, in territories where 
discounts tend to be unusually high: when the 
time comes for the car to require service attention 
under the vuarantee, the dealer may be very 


unobliging or “difficult.” 


CR’s recommendations of 1960 cars in seven price groups 


Prices given are the posted or factory-suggested 
prices for the basic cars (4-door sedans, unless 
otherwise noted), and include federal tax, distribu 


tion, and handling charges. They do not include 





PRICE GROUP 1 ($1840 TO $2250) 











»%CR’'s selections of preferred cars in price group 1. 


Standard transmission 


First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Rambler American 
Third choice: Valiant 


Automatic transmission 


First choice: Rambler American 
Second choice: Valiant 
Third choice: Studebaker Lark 


(See page 25, third and fourth sentences in para- 


graph 1, column 1.) 


Price group 1 consists of 25 compact Cars, 10 ol 
which are equipped with automatic transmissions 
Factory-suggested prices range trom $1844 to 
$2217 for those with standard transmissions, 
$2009 to $2249 for those with automatic trans- 
missions. Only one V-8, the Studebaker Lark 
Deluxe, falls into this group. 


Standard transmission Price 
Comet 6 $2035 
Corvair Standard 6 2038 
Corvair Deluxe 6 2103 
Falcon 6 1974 
Falcon (Deluxe trim) 6 2040 
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freight, which can range from $19 to $200, depend- 
ing on the weight of the car and distance from 
factory to destination, nor do they include state 


and local taxes 


Rambler American Deluxe 6 1844 
Rambler American Super 6 1929 
Rambler American Custom 6 2059 
Rambler Deluxe 6 2098 
Rambler Rebel Deluxe V-8 2217 
Studebaker Lark Deluxe 6 2046 
Studebaker Lark Deluxe V-8 2181 
Studebaker Lark Regal 6.... 2196 
Valiant V-100 6 2053 
Valiant V-200 6 2130 
Automatic transmission 
Comet 6 

Corvair Standard 6 21384 
Corvair Deluxe 6 2249 
Falcon 6 2133 
Falcon (Deluxe trim) 6 2199 
Rambler American Deluxe 6 2009 
Rambler American Super 6 2094 
Rambler American Custom 6 2224 
Studebaker Lark Deluxe 6 2225 
Valiant V-100 6 2225 


2207 





PRICE GROUP 2 ($2251 TO $2450) 











»%CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 2. 


Standard transmission 
First choice: Rambler 
Second choice: Ford 
Third choice: Chevrolet 





Automatic transmission In price group 3, there are 36 cars to choose from, 
First choice: Rambler 17 with standard transmissions and 19 with auto- 
? ’ matic transmissions. Of the 36 models, five can 

Second choice: Valiant “ . 


Third choice: Studebaker Lark 


be classed as compacts of a super or deluxe grade 


Standard transmission 
Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 


. } t i i t ee ti ; t Chevrolet Impala 6 
Ww 1 andar ransmission ompetin agains . ' , 
it sta 1 i s s < yf & & Chevrolet Impala V-8 


three compacts with standard transmissions and Tne Geneen 0S 

five compacts with automatic transmissions. Dart Ploneer 6 
Eleven of the cars have 6-cylinder engines and Dart Pioneer V-8 
eight have V-8 engines. The choice between Dart Phoenix 6 
6-cylinder and V-8 engines is one of personal Dart Phoenix V-8 
Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 
Ford Galaxie 6 

Ford Galaxie V-8 


icceleration Plymouth Belvedere V-8 
: 7 Plymot I 


In price group 2 there are 11 standard size cars 


preference. The sixes will, in general, be more 
economical both in gasoline consumption and en- 
gine repair costs; the V-8's will give faster 


iry 6 
Plymouth Fury V-8 

Standard transmission Pontiac Catalina V-8 

Rambler Rebel Custom V-8 


Chevrolet Biscayne 6 
Rambler Ambassador Super V-8 


Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 
Chevrolet Bel Air 6 


Dart seneca 0 Automatic transmission 


Ford Fairlane 6 Chevrolet Biscayne 6 
Ford Fairlane 500 6 Chevrolet Biscayne V-8 
\V-8 24? Chevrolet Bel Air 6 
Dart Seneca 6. .4 


Ford | airlane 
Plymouth Savoy 6 
Plymouth Savoy V-8 24? Dart Seneca V-8 
Dart Pioneer 6 

Ford Fairlane 6 


Plymouth Belvedere 6 
Rambler Custom 6 i 
Rambler Rebel Super V-8 238 Ford Fairlane 500 6 


Ford Fairlane V-8 

Ford Fairlane 500 V-8 2691 
Plymouth Savoy 6 250? 
Plymouth Savoy V-8 2618 
Plymouth Belvedere 6 2631 
Rambler Super 6 

Rambler Custom 6 

Rambler Rebel Super V-8 

Rambler Rebel Custom V-8 

Rambler Ambassador Deluxe V-8 

Studebaker Lark Regal V-8 


Rambler Ambassador Deluxe V-8 
Studebaker Lark Regal V-8 


Automatic transmission 
Rambler Deluxe 6 

Rambler Rebel Deluxe V-8 
Studebaker Lark Deluxe V-8 
Studebaker Lark Regal 6 
Valiant V-200 6 








PRICE GROUP 3 ($2451 TO $2725) 








PRICE GROUP 4 ($2726 TO $3000) 











3% CR’'s selections of preferred cars in price group 3. 
»CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 4. 
Standard transmission 
First choice: Rambler Standard transmission 
Second choice: Ford First choice: Mercury Monterey 
Second choice: Oldsmobile 88 
Third choice: Buick LeSabre 


Third choice: Chevrolet or Pontiac Catalina 
Automatic transmission , 
Automatic transmission 
First choice: Rambler First choice: Mercury Monterey 
Second choice: Ford Second choice: Ford Galaxie 
Third choice: Chevrolet Third choice: Pontiac Catalina 
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In price group 4, the higher priced Chevrolets, Darts 
Fords, and Plymouths with automatic transmis 


sions compete with the lower-priced lines of Buick, 


Dodge, Mercury, Oldsmobile, and the top lines ol 
Rambler Ambassador, some of which are equipped 


with automatic transmissions 


Standard transmission Price 
suick LeSabre V-8 $2870 
Dodge Matador V-8 2935 
Mercury Monterey V-8 2730 
Oldsmobile 88 V-8 2000 
Rambler Ambassador Custom V-8 2732 
Automatic transmission 

Chevrolet Bel Air V-8 744 
Chevrolet Impala 6 2778 
Chevrolet Impala V-8 2896 
Dart Pioneer V-8 2772 
Dart Phoenix 6 279) 
Dart Phoenix V-8 2908 
Ford Galaxie 6 2783 
Ford Galaxie V-8 2906 
Mercury Monterey V-8 2961 
Plymouth Belvedere \-8 2747 
Plymouth Fury V-8 2883 
Pontiac Catalina V-8 2933 
Rambler Ambassador Super V-8 2817 
Rambler Ambassador Custom V-8 2962 





PRICE GROUP 5 ($3001 TO $3500) 











»CR'’s selections of preferred cars in price group 5. 


Standard transmission 
First choice: Oldsmobile 
Second choice: Pontiac 
Third choice: DeSoto 


Automatic transmission 
First choice: Pontiac 
Second choice: Oldsmobile 
Third choice: Buick 


Standard transmission 

DeSoto FireFlite V-8 

Dodge Polara V-8 

Oldsmobile Super 88 V-8 

Pontiac Star Chief V-8 

Pontiac Ventura 4-door Hardtop V-8 
Pontiac Bonneville 4-door Hardtop V-8 


Automatic transmission 
Buick LeSabre V-8 

Buick Invicta V-8 
Chrysler Windsor V-8 
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DeSoto FireF lite V-8 

Dodge Matador V-8 

Dodge Polara V-8 

Mercury Montclair V-8 

Oldsmobile 88 V-8& 

Oldsmobile Super 88 V-8 

Pontiac Star Chief V-8 

Pontiac Ventura 4-door Hardtop V-8 





PRICE GROUP 6 ($3501 TO $4500) 








»CR’s selections of preferred cars in price group 6. 


First choice: Oldsmobile 
Second choice: Chrysler New Yorker 
Third choice: Buick 


Automatic transmission Price 
Buick Electra V-8 $3856 
Chrysler Saratoga V-8 39290 
Chrysler New Yorker V-8 4409 
DeSoto Adventurer V-8 3579 
Mercury Park Lane V-8 3858 
Oldsmobile 98 V-8 3887 
Pontiac Bonneville 4-door Hardtop V-8 356) 





PRICE GROUP 7 (above $4500) 








As no tests were made by Consumers’ Research 
of cars in this group, tentative choices are made 
upon the basis of technical and other information 
CR has available 


First choice: Imperial 
Second choice: Cadillac 


Automatic transmission Price 
Cadillac 62 V-8 $5080 
Cadillac 60 V-8 6233 
Cadillac 75 V-8 9533 
Imperial Custom \V-8 5029 
Imperial Crown \V-8 5647 
Imperial Le Baron V-8 6318 
Lincoln V-8 5441 
Lincoln Premiere V-8 5945 
Lincoln Continental V-8 6845 





Note: Detailed reports on the following 1960 
cars will appear in a forthcoming issue of Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN: Buick LeSabre, Comet, Dart, 
Rambler, and Mercedes-Benz. 





Stick-on mounting putty 


Thumbtacks without points 


It isn’t always practical to use a thumbtack or a 
metal fastener, or a self-adhesive tape, for fasten- 
ing a notice or a pin-up or other item to a wall. 
Something better and more convenient is needed 
for many things, such as memoranda, maps, 
photographs, party and holiday decorations, that 
one wants to mount for only a short period of 
time. Tack holes or pinholes, furthermore, may 
be undesirable, definitely are so on any finished 
surface of wall or woodwork. Thumbtacks also 
present hazards to the fingers, and to the feet, too, 
if they drop unnoticed to the floor. Sticky tape, 
which would work without leaving tack holes or 
pinholes, sometimes tears off a part of the surface 
of the material to which it was adhered, or after a 
time defaces the surface on which the mounting 
was done. 

There are plastic materials that can be used 
very conveniently for mounting and posting 
papers. Consumers’ Research found three of 
these products on the market, Anchor Dough, 
Delkote Solid Tak, and Plasti-Tak. Each is a 
plastic dough-like material which is used by pull- 
ing off a small piece and stretching it with the 
fingers to “activate it,"’ rolling the piece into a 
ball, and pressing the ball between the surfaces 
that are to be held together. The circulars for 
the use of each of the three brands suggest that 
a mounted paper to be removed should be pulled 
down and away gently (especially from soft sur- 
taces which may suffer in appearance if delami- 
nated). The plastic may be rolled off and saved 
for re-use. 

Consumers’ Research tried all three products in 
the laboratory. Plasti-Tak was the easiest of the 
three adhesives to handle: it was softer and more 
pliable. All three products proved to be satis- 
factory when they were used to stick paper and 
cardboard to glass, wood, metal, and rough-sur- 
faced plaster walls. In all cases the mounted ma- 
terials adhered well, yet were easily removed when 
desired. During the course of the study the three 
products tested were ‘‘reactivated”’ 10 times; the 
plastic seemed to adhere about as well after the 
tenth removal as after the first. One product, 
Anchor Dough, is said to be guaranteed for five 
years against dry ing out 

The use of such plastic ‘stick-on" materials is 
not new. 
some time been using to mount plans and instruc- 


Some enterprising shopmen have for 


tion sheets on the walls of thei shops plastic 
caulking compound, the kind that is used for fill 


ing in places in a wall or window frame to stop 
cold weather air leaks. This dries out in time, 
but until it does it works satisfactorily for the 
purpose, and it is cheap and readily available. 
The three putties tested, Anchor Dough, Delkote 
Solid Tak, and Plasti-Tck, carried warnings that 
marks might be left by the material on flat paint 
or on wallpaper. The marks, according to the 
makers, can be removed by the use of a cleaning 
compound, or by an absorbent powder-cleaning 
solvent paste of the kind commonly used to clean 
greasy finger marks from wallpaper. Consumers’ 
Research did not find that any noticeable marks 
were left by the doughy materials tested, on glass 





‘ 


Mounting materials of the kind discussed must be stretched 
and pulled to “‘activate’’ them for use. 





and rough-surfaced tinted plaster walls, or on the 
mounted papers thermselves, during the several 


months of the test 


A. Recommended 


Plasti-Tak (Brooks Mig. C 1051 Meredith Drive, 
P.O. Box 156, Cincinnati 31 
x 3/16 in 25 No. 100 (1 


The following tw 

not so easy to handle 

Anchor Dough (Anchor Box 2056 
side, Calif Introductor 14 x 4x3/16in 
Size A (2! 3/16 in ( Size B (5x4x 3 
3 for $3 

Delkote Solid Tak Delkot 

P.O. Box 1335. Wilmington 


Berkeley Calif One box 
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Getting the most service from your rugs 


How to keep your rugs and carpets clean 


How to select a professional cleaner 


What to do when things go wrong 


THE SELECTION of the right carpet or rug for the 
home is likely to be a baffling and confusing task. 
Some of the difficulties were outlined in the article 
on carpets and rugs in the April issue of CONSUMER 
BuLLeETIN. The homemaker will also discover 
that other problems will arise when she has put 
the rug on the floor. Cleaning it will be a regular 
household task, and how well and how often she 
does it has considerable effect on the service and 


satisfaction the rug will afford her. 


Vacuum cleaners and carpet sweepers 
and dirt 
Carpet manufacturers now recommend that a 
vacuum cleaner be used regularly to remove dirt. 
A carpet sweeper will remove surface lint and 
some other soil A good vacuum cleaner goes 
deeper, and will pick up considerable dirt, grit 
It should be one that has good dirt- 
removing ability. Preferably, if its nozzle o1 
cleaning parts are of metal, the metal should be a 
kind that will not rub off on the rug or carpet. 
Choose a cleaner of a type and make recommended 
by Consumers’ Research.* 

\ recommended cleaning schedule calls tor 


and lint 


using a vacuum cleaner twice a week in most 
rooms and daily in entrance ways and traffic areas 


Rug cushions 
Consumers’ Research found by tests that the 
dirt-removing ability of the type of vacuum 
cleaner that has a revolving brush was consider- 
ably greater when carpets were laid over a waffle- 
pattern rubber floor pad than when the rug rested 
directly on a wood floor without a pad. The pad 
also gave a very noticeable improvement in the 
cleaning effectiveness of most tank and canister 
cleaners, particularly in removing deeply em- 
bedded dirt. Thus use of a rubber pad beneath a 
rug permits more complete removal of the dirt or 
grit (which tends to shorten rug life) than would 
be possible with a rug placed directly on the floor. 
Rug cushions, of course, also make a floor cover- 
ing more pleasant to walk on. They also con- 
tribute substantially to the wear life of any carpet 


* See Consumer BULLETIN, June 1959 
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Don’t get carried away by the thickness and 
luxuriousness of a rug cushion, however. A deep, 
but highly porous (not dense) foam rubber pad 
may not give long service, and furthermore, will 
not support a rug adequately—under sharp high 
heels, for example. On the other hand, pads of 
dense sponge rubber and of dense foam rubber of 
good quality will give satisfactory service and 
have the advantage ol being free from attack by 
moths and carpet beetles to which some other 
kinds of underlays are subject. Some rubber 
underlays without backing will “spread.” 

Your carpet installer will likely prefer a good 
quality hair-felt underlay. This type of underlay 
will wear well, will provide adequate cushioning, 
and will usually be satisfactory in use. It is not 
wise to buy a poor quality hair-felt composition 
mat; the fibers of such a mat tend to break off 
and are reduced to powder in time. 


Carpets ‘‘certified cleanable’’ 

The program of the National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning was discussed in CONSUMER BULLETIN, 
April 1960. 
pass certain tests to determine their resistance 


Under this program, rugs which 


to injury by the cleaning methods used by com- 
mercial rug cleaners are given a “Seal of Clean- 
ability” by the Institute. The April BULLETIN 
listed rugs and carpets which had received the 
seal. 

Another testing program is that instituted by 
Wade Wenger and Associates, operator of the 
ServiceMaster system. ServiceMaster maintains 
a research laboratory called the National Carpet 
Inspection Service. Some manufacturers do their 
testing of new carpets themselves according to 
the NCIS test program, to determine how well 
they will withstand commercial cleaning; some 
others use the laboratory facilities of the National 
Carpet Inspection Service itself. The tests are 
concerned with colortastness of carpets to weak 
acid-, alkaline-, or oil-type spots, satisfactory re- 
action of the rug to treatments tor mothproofing, 
soil proofing, and static-proofing materials, and 
the examination of the textures, fibers, and the 
densities of the carpet to be sure that it reacts to 
soil removal by the approved cleaning method, 





without undue shrinkage, excessive fuzzing, shed- 
ding, loss of body, or excessive loss of resilience 
All of these tests are made with Service Master's 
trade-brand products, rather than cleaning and 
treating materials of stated chemical composition 
that are used in the National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning tests of rugs given their ‘Seal of Clean- 
ability.”’ 

Service Master does not make the names of car- 
pets which have passed its tests available to con- 
sumers, but in some instances the consumer may 
be able to learn from the retailer from whom he is 
purchasing the carpet whether it is one that is 
‘certiMed serviceable’’ by the ServiceMaster or- 


‘ 


ganization. 


Commercial cleaning services 


Home care and cleaning of carpets is useful and 
necessary, but for a thorough cleaning that re- 
moves the soil embedded in carpets or rugs, it is 
best to obtain the services of a reliable commercial 
carpet and rug cleaner. Remember that a carpet 
can always be cleaned most thoroughly and eff- 
ciently in a rug-cleaning plant. Any rug that 
can be easily removed from the floor is best sent 
out for cleaning. 

It will be to your advantage to choose your 
commercial rug cleaning establishment with care. 
Ask the retailer who sold the rug or carpet to you 
to recommend a cleaner. If he has no recom- 
mendation to offer, write to the National Institute 
of Rug Cleaning, 7355 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda 
14, Maryland. The Institute will supply names 
of member cleaning plants in your locality. The 
NIRC makes available to member-cleaners up-to- 
date information on cleaning methods and mate- 
rials, and it is to your advantage to use to the 


Ttslierlz +r 
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extent possible the services of a rug-cleaning shop 
which has access to such information. 

Service Master also has a carpet cleaning service 
provided by local carpet and furniture cleaners 
who hold franchises from the national company. 
These local cleaners sell carpet cleaning services 
directly to the consumer, but may also, by ar- 
rangement with carpet retailers, provide pro- 
fessional cleaning for the rugs and carpets that 
the retailers sell. ServiceMaster takes responsi- 
bility for making good on a complaint of damage 
due to cleaning if the carpet has been certified 
serviceable by it, and provided that the construc- 
tion specifications of the carpet have not been 
changed since the time of certification. In all 
other cases, the mill or the retailer is expected to 
take the responsibility. 

The Bigelow Carpet Company operates a fran- 
chised cleaning system, Karpet Kare, which has 
been in operation more than 10 years. 


Spotting and cleaning at home 

The consumer will find that it helps to cooperate 
in the care of the carpet. Ask the retailer for any 
special precautions required in caring for the par- 
ticular fiber in the carpet or rug. If the informa- 
tion is supplied on a printed tag or leaflet, save it 
for future reference. Get the information when 
you buy. Later may be much too late (see Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN, November 1959, pages 32-33). 


Taking care of spots. There is a chapter on 
“Spot Removal” with specific 
dealing with five kinds of spots or stains in the 
American Carpet Institute's booklet How to CARE 
for your CARPETS and rUGs.”’ Ask your carpet 
retailer for a copy. ServiceMaster puts out a 
home-care spotting and cleaning kit for rugs and 


instructions for 


Methods used by a pro- 
fessional rug cleaner in his 
plant involve the use of 
equipment and special 
skills that the homemaker 
cannot provide. The ma- 
chine shown washes and 
rinses a rug, and presses 
out surplus water in a 
continuous operation. 
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Photo courtesy Nationa! institute of Rug Cleaning 
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Photo courtesy ServiceMaster 


Carpet gets hard wear in the living room nowadays. It is esti- 
mated carpets today in some rooms wear out about three times 
as fast as in the days before television became popular. Prompt 
and careful treatment of stains by correct methods is important 
for good serviceability in any rug. 


carpets which is priced at $5.95. Consumers’ 
Research tried it on 18 spots which had been ap- 
plied to carpets made of various fibers and fiber 
blends. The cleaning materials in the kit were 
successful in removing most of the spots and 
stains (lipstick, ink, and coffee were troublesome 


on some carpets). Some fibers, as might be ex- 
pected, became fuzzy and were changed in physi- 
cal appearance after the spotting operation. 
Shampooing. ServiceMaster detergent used 
with their carpet brush did a satisfactory job of 
cleaning an 8 x 10 carpet overall, as did some other 
rug shampooing devices discussed in CONSUMER 


BULLETIN, February 1959. As Consumers’ Re- 
search has pointed out many times before, how- 
ever, cleaning a carpet on the floor is hard physical 
work. Fortunately, it may not be required in 
homes very often, unless the rug chosen is one 
made of fibers that soil easily. A test by the 
American Carpet Institute, which involved in- 
stallation of a carpet on a floor in a high school, 
indicated that a thorough cleaning even under 
severe conditions of use in a school was required 
only once every two years. 
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When things go wrong 

After all the care you took, something has gone 
wrong. The carpet just isn't satisfactory for one 
reason or another. To whom should you make a 
complaint and how? 

The American Carpet Institute offers the follow- 
ing suggestions for obtaining best results: 

1. Take your complaint first to the retailer. Here is 
where the labels on your carpet will come in handy 
Give the retailer the pattern number or name of your 
floor covering and its color, along with the date of pur- 
chase and price. You will likely find that your guarantee 
against defective merchandise is for two years. Be sure 
to state concisely and clearly what is wrong, in just what 
way the carpet has failed to live up to your expectations 

2. If the retailer will not handle your complaint or 
for some reason you feel you have not received fair con 
sideration, write to the manufacturer. Again be specific 
Give the pattern number or name, color, price, and the 
name of the dealer where you bought the carpet, and the 
date of purchase 

3. Be as helpful as you can be to any inspector the 
retailer or the manufacturer sends to investigate the 
complaint. There are regular forms for filing these com 
plaints. The inspector is required to fill them out as 
fully as possible and to be as detailed and specific as 
possible. It will be to your advantage to cooperate 
with him. 

4. When a complaint is brought to the attention of 
a manufacturer who is a member of the ACI, an agency 
or department in the mill evaluates all the factors 
Missing tufts can be repaired at no cost to the consumer, 
and misrepresentation by dealers, if any occurred, will 
be taken into account. If the claim is justified, some 
adjustment can be expected. 

5. Don't expect to have the company make good for 
damage caused by the metal spike heels of your shoes 
(or those of members of your bridge club) or to replace 
tufts that your cat has pulled out of the carpeting. The 
stains from your little dog's ‘“‘mistake”’ may present very 
serious difficulties; they can be taken care of sometimes, 
but best results are obtained if the spot is treated before 


it has dried. 





When things go wrong ... and the inspector comes 
These are things he will want to know .. . 

Name of the rug or rugs Tacked? Tackless? 
Pattern Type of floor beneath 
Color Rug pad or lining 
Price Usage—children, pets 
Date installed 
Size Emergency spotting 
Location Professional cleaning 


Home care 


—Taken from an inspection sheet of 
the National Carpet Inspection Service 








Hardwick & Magee, Hardwick & Magee Co., In 
Lehigh Ave. at Seventh St., Philadelphia 33, Pa 


Rug manufacturers will respond 

Rug manufacturers who are members of the 
American Carpet Institute promise to stand be- 
hind their products. Members of the Institute, 
with the names of the brands of their 


Hightstown, Hightstown Rug Co., Inc., 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 


along 


Holmes, Archibald Holmes & Son, 295 Fifth Ave 
New York City 


carpets, are: 


Alexander Smith, \Johasco Industries Inc., Amster- 


dam, N.Y Karastan, Karastan Rug Mills, In Division of 


Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Lees, James Lees & Sons, Co., 
York City. 


Astloom, Artloom Carpet Co., Inc., 295 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 295 F fth Ave., New 


Beattie, The Beattie Mfg. Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New 


York City 295 Fifth Ave., New York 


Magee, \iagee Carpet Co., 
City. 

Masland, ©. I 
New York City 


Mohawk, Mohasco Industries Inc., 
York 


Bigelow, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 140 


Madison Ave., New York City. 


Cabin Crafts and Needletuft, Cabin Crafts-Needle 
tuft Rug Mills, Dalton, Ga 

Downs, Downs Carpet Co., Inc., Philadelphia 34, Pa 

Firth, Firth Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Gulistan, A & \! Karagheusian, Inc., 
New York City 


Masland & Sons, 295 Fifth Ave 


Amsterdam, New 


Philadelphia Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
Roxbury, Roxbury Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New 


York City 


295 Fifth Ave 


Brief Index of Consumer Bulletins, January through April 1960 


Month Page 


each issue 


Coffee makers, electric* Jan...39 Feb. 32 
Consumers’ Research, special inquiries. .Apr...33 Paint sprayer, rotery* Apr...22 
Contect lenses, reader's experience Jan...22 Pools, swimming, chemicals for Aor...3 
Detergents, laundry* J 25 Projectors, movie, 8 mm * Mar...29 

Rodios, clock* Feb...20 


Dishweshers, portable eutometic® 
porteble transistor® Jan...6 


Month Page 


Coffee grinder, electric, inexpensive*. . Apr...39 


Month Page 
Addins medhine, small, aid to shoppers Jan...38 
Adhesives for jewelry repeir* Mar...14 
Advertising, misleading jan...32*, Mar 


Motion pictures*® 
will sex and violence pey of 7* 


Amplihers, stereo* Mar 
Antennas, “plug-in” TV* Jan 
Appliances, misuse Apr 


model chenges, annual 
servicing 
Automobiles 
1960, Rambler Americen* 
one-year werrenty 
Valient V-200* 
Mercury, Oldsmobile 88 
Pontiec* 
Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth 
Studebaker Lark* 
toreign, Hillman, Simce, Volkswegen 
Volvo, Fiet, Morris, Triumph* Feb 
Ford Anglie* Apr 
nmsurence, discount on compects 
midget cars, powered 
mode! changes, annual 
speedometers, inaccuracy of 
used, werranties Apr 
Basements, dempness in Mar 
Beverages, “breakfast drink” Mar 
carbonated, artificielly sweetened* Jen 
Binoculers from Jepen Mer 
ere-projector, movie* Mer 
Comeras, single-lens reflex* Jan. .12, Feb 
telephoto lenses* Feb 
Cleaning supplies, Americen Hote! 
Assn. performance requirements* Apr 
Clothing, Medres cloth, imported Mar 
resin-treated, unpleasant odor Apr...4 


Dryer, clothes, electric* 
Fire smothering flames on victim 
Food and drug lew violetors, exposing 
Foods, “artificially sweetened” canned 
fruits, jams, etc. lebeling* 
becon, artificially sweetened 
beef cuts, economical, roasting 
crenberries, edditives Jan 
peenut butter, old-fashioned 
picnic foods, proper handling 
poultry, hormone treatment 
benned* 
antibiotic preservetives, un 
populer with consumers 
Gerage door operators* 
Gerdening equipment end supplies 
ater, immersion weter® 
High fidelity, emplifiers, stereo* 
new developments* 
record pleyers, stereo* 


rons, steam* 


Labels on food products Feb...19, 


Lawns, control of crebgress 
Lipstick, coal-ter colors 
Markers, felt-pen* 
Medicines, patent, oldtime 
Milk, overuse* 

penicillin and DDT 


residues 


teble mode!l* Feb...20 
Record pleyers, stereo* Apr...2 
Records, phonoareph* each issue 
Reducing nostrums, eppetite-depressent .Mar...37 
Reducing weight, suagestions Feb. 38 
ncreasing demand Apr...3 
Apor...6 

Jan...9 


Refrigerators, sma 
Rugs end carpets* 
Shirts, men's white* 
Spot and stein removel*® Mar...16 
teiniess steel, cleaning Mar...28 
Stereo sound equipment, see High fidelity 
Sunburn, dengers Apr 
Sunlemps* 

clevision, entennas, “plug-in”* 

ct arecter identification 

Textile lebeling ect* 
Tourists, customs inspection, speed-up 
Treve! i Inesses, remedies 
Viewer for 8 mm. movies 
Washer-dryer combination*® 
Weshing mechine, eutometic® 
Water softening equipment® Feb 


*Entries marked (*) are longer of more compre 
hensive items 

> >. > 
NOTE: Reprints from ‘57-58-59 Consumer 
Bulletins ere Hsted on p. 33 of Feb. “60 tne 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR'S CHEST 
The textile yardstick for measuring performance 


of fabrics and garments 


LESS THAN A MONTH alter the new Federal Textile 
Labeling Act went into effect on March 3, 1960, 
a more important event took place in the textile 
world. This was the announcement on March 23, 
1960, of the approval of the revised American 
Standard L22 which now provides standard speci- 
fications and test methods for evaluating nearly 
all textiles made for wearing apparel and house- 
hold use. Manufacturers, finishers, and retailers 
now have ready for use the te hnique for indicat- 
ing authoritatively how any textile can be “re- 
freshed”’ effectively and safely to avoid damage in 
washing and dry cleaning. The final adoption ol 
this standard is considered an outstanding accom- 
plishment for industry and commerce in the field 
ol voluntary regulation. 

Already the information that a garment has 
met the requirements of American Standard L22 
in whole or in part is making its appearance on 
labels. Consumers will need to look for this mark 
on their future purchases if they want to make 
certain of performance, particularly with respect 
to washability Increasing use will be made by 
many merchants, chain stores, and mail-order 
houses of the L22 provisions in ordering theit 
stocks of textiles and garments. The published 
standard itself is a thick document that holds 
little interest for the ultimate consumer, who 
wants to know chiefly what performance to ex- 
pect, not how it is to be measured in the laboratory 
It is important to know that the standard pro- 
vides the ‘“‘refreshing’’ (washing or dry cleaning 
directions for textile products in 75 different end 
uses so that the purchaser may care for them 
properly. The how-to-wash-it label will mean 
what it says if the fabric or garment conforms 
to L22. 

What is not so obvious from the label is that 
the standard also sets up performance require- 
ments for the manufacturer, requirements that 
are not solely related to the appearance of the 
laundered or dry-cleaned article. The strength 
of the fabric, its resistance to fading, and the 
seam strength of garments are a few of the prop 
erties that are tested. All must meet certain 
minimum requirements that are set down in the 
standard. Thus it can be seen that the standards 
provided in L22 are useful for evaluating the 
quality of a product. That unpleasant acrid or 
fishy odor, sometimes characteristic of resin-fin- 
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ished textiles, will never be associated with one 
that has been made in conformance with the L22 
standards for wash-and-wear or minimum-care 
garments. 

Another feature of particular interest to con- 
sumers is the standard of periormance tor rain- 
coats, particularly in view of the stiff competition 
between the cotton and synthetic fabrics in this 
field The three types of rain protection are 
designated as “shower resistant,”’ “rain resistant,” 
and ‘“‘heavy rain resistant,’’ and effective test 
methods for evaluating these properties are set 
forth in L22. The adoption of this section of the 
standard in itself represents a considerable achieve- 
ment. 

The new American Standard, which applies to 
practically all textiles in the wearing apparel and 
home furnishings field, has been a monumental 
task that has required more than a decade of 
intensive, detailed, painstaking work on the part 
of a number of highly skilled expert textile men 
from top textile laboratories, and technical men 
from the research divisions of important manu- 
facturers in the fiber and textile field, as well as 
trade asso lation exec utives, mere handise coun- 
selors, and representatives of department stores 
and mail-order houses. Their principal contribu- 
tion was in setting down the properties which 
contribute to consumer satisfaction in a particular 
textile and then determining the test method or 
methods that would best measure these properties 
There were many times when the absence of es- 
tablished correlations between laboratory tests 
and end-use experience delayed progress for months 

Much credit must be given to the technical 
committee and its able Chairman, Cameron A 
Baker, for collecting and assembling the best in- 
formation available at the time on appropriate 
test methods and for their work in correlating 
test methods with standards for minimum per- 
formance. These standards, which were hereto- 
fore not generally available, make it possible for 
weavers, dyers, and manufacturers alike to assay 
the performance of the products they produce, in 
terms of consumer satisfaction The group ol 
textile and clothing technologists persevered in 
turning out a number of sound test methods and 
standards without yielding to pressure from trade 
groups to favor or to penalize some particular 
fiber or industry 





At first there was little agreement on anything. 
The patient evaluation of data, elimination of 
conflicts in experience and of opinion over more 
than a decade of long, tedious conferences has 
been a time-consyming operation. Not the least 
problem was the fact that an agreement would be 
reached on some important feature, only to be 
challenged by someone at a subsequent meeting 
who had not been present at the previous meeting. 

Although the content of American Standard 
L.22 is the product of the technical knowledge and 
skills of textile scientists, its practical and work- 
able point of view is due to the intimate knowledge 
of consumers’ preferences and desires contributed 
by representatives of forward-looking executives 
of members of the National Retail Merchants 
Association (formerly the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association), the big mail-order houses, 
and chain variety stores. 

The time-consuming and somewhat thankless 
task of resolving the many differences that led 
to the final acceptance of the L22 Standard has 
been the responsibility of George G. Sommaripa, 
Secretary of the Sectional Committee L22 Textiles 
of the American Standards Association. He did 
not permit the Committee's work to be held up 
for long by some apparent impasse, but actively 
directed his efforts toward finding some common 
ground for agreement. It is in large measure due 
to his persistence that the present Textile Stand- 
ard has received formal approval by all the many 
participants in its formulation. 

It is Mr. Sommaripa’s hope that the expanded 
L22 Standard will in due course become the hall- 
mark of quality textiles and that it will in time 


come to mean to the textile trade what the sterling 
mark does to silver. Consumers can implement 
this time-saving and value-raising objective by 
looking for the L22 mark on the labels of all tex- 
tiles and garments that they buy and by asking 
the stores in which they trade to stock garments 
and household textiles made according to L22 
standards. 

The new federal Textile Fiber Products Iden- 
tification Act that went into effect March 3, re- 
quiring the generic name of the textile fiber used 
to be indicated on the label, is not nearly so help- 
ful a guide to the consumer as the American Stand- 
ard for All Textiles L22. The consumer has too 
short a background of practical knowledge of the 
performance of modacrylic, orefin, spandex, and 
nytril fibers—to name a few that will be seen on 
the new labels—to make successful application of 
the Federal-Trade-Commission-required informa- 
tion in personal buying. What the consumer 
wants to know is how well the textile or garment 
will stand up in the automatic washing machine, 
whether it will ve resistant to perspiration, will 
withstand sun fading, and have a host of other 
properties that are important to good perform- 
ance. These are some of the items of information 
that can be given to consumers, under the pro- 
visions of American Standard L22. 

With the flood of foreign textiles coming in from 
abroad, the American textile industry and the 
garment trades have an opportunity to show how 
good their products are. They can offer con- 
vincing proof of the quality of American textiles 
by putting the new standard to work as soon as 


possible. 


Buying women’s hosiery 


Women’s nylon stockings are labeled with gauge 
and denier as well as size and length. 

Gauge is the number of loops in each inch and a 
half of fabric. The higher the number of the 
gauge, the finer the texture of the stocking and 
the greater its stretchability. Denier is a measure 
of the fineness of the yarn. The lower denier 
numbers go with the finer yarns. Stockings marked 
60/15 are 60 gauge, 15 denier. 

From time to time women complain that al- 
though nylon stockings are as sheer as any woman 
can wish, they don't wear as well as they used to. 
At the present time there is no way of achieving 
both sheerness and durability or of making the 
sheer 10 and 12 denier hose as strong as the 30 
and 40 denier nylons that were considered sheer 
only a few years back. 


Full-fashioned hose are knit flat to the shape 
of the leg, then sewed up the back. 


Seamless nylons are knit in one tubular piece 
shaped to conform approximately to the contour 
of the leg. Seamless stockings may not fit so well 
nor are they as comfortable as full-fashioned hose. 


“Irregulars” are hose that are slightly imper- 
fect in color or dimensions. ‘‘Seconds’’ have more 
obvious flaws and should sell at reduced prices. 


Stretch stockings or socks are not recommended. 
The tendency of a stretch sock is, of course, to 
pull back on the toes. The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has carried an item un- 
favorable to the use of stretch socks for young 
children, and some physicians consider them un- 
suitable for use by adults, too. 
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| *honograph Records 


ndicated by the symbol (Ss 


Most perf 


Stereo records are 


Ple ise Nie té¢ 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording 


S)Bartok: Music for Strings, Percu n, Celesta & 
Martin: Petit ymphonie Concertante Stokowski con 
ducting his Symphony Orchestra Capitol SP 8507 
$5.98. Contemporary works that have been recorded by 
thers on mono are now well served by stereo They are 
scored for two equal groups of strings. one on either side 
f the conductor, with other instruments in the center 
Che directional effect comes naturally. Stokowski is the 
Both pieces are magnificently 
interesting depth as well 

AA AA 


piano 


sure-handed conductor 
ived Clear recording with 
is breadth 
S)Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3. Arrau 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra under Galliera Angel 
S 35724 $5.98 \ fine disk except for a few heavy 
handed passages in the solo playing. Otherwise clearly 
irticulated performance and rich-sounding recording 
It falls just short of the new, highly recommended Colum 
bia MS 6096 with Glenn Gould as soloist A AA 
S)Bizet: Carmen. De los Angeles, Gedda, Micheau, 
Blane, ete., under Beecham. 6 sides, Capitol SGCR 7207 
$16.98. Where, oh where, is the recording that does full 
ustice to this popular operatic masterpiece? This one 
comes close, but still falls short of the mark. Victoria de 
los Angeles as Carmen tries to sound rough with a voice 
is smooth as glass. Gedda as Don Jose sings less well 
than I have heard him at the Met where his voice sounds 
more robust, full. Blanc as the Toreador doesn't do much 
beyond sing the notes. Beecham stars. Though his pace 
seems slower than customary, his conducting is outstand 
ing. ‘This is what makes so much of the set a pleasure to 
hear. The engineers have produced a sound that is coarse 
at times, but on the whole quite good. There are few 
stage effects such as you hear in some of the new London 
stereo operatic recordings rhe new competitive Epic 
SC 6035 performance is less good. Simoneau impresses 
with a lovely lyric portrayal of Don Jose. Alarie sings 
Micaela sweetly. But Consuelo Rubio as Carmen lacks 
expression and drama. Neither the conducting nor the 
recording matches the Capitol set A A 
SBritten: /’eter Grimes. Pears, Watson, Pease, Kelly 
etc., under the Composer. 6 sides, London OSA 1305 
$17.94. First recording of this 15-year-old English opera 
by Benjamin Britten. Every performer seems extra 
ordinarily fitted to the task. Britten saw to that. You 
could hardly ask for anything more. London has spared 
nothing in bringing off a top notch stereo record 
ing AA AA 
Gershwin: Rhapsody in Blue and An American in 
Paris. Boston Pops with Earl Wild (piano) under Fiedler 
RCA Victor LSC 2367. $5.98. Stunning performances of 
two popular Gershwin orchestral pieces. Simply terrific 
is Earl Wild, piano soloist. Recorded with good propor- 
tion, clarity, and direction AA AA 
S)Handel: Suite from the Music for the Royal Fireworks 
and Suite from the Water Music & Corelli: Sutte for Strings 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. Columbia MS 
6095. 5.98 How I enjoyed THis one! Rich, full, 
melodic music, easily assimilated. . .all three pieces. And 
the performance is so ingratiating and exhilarating. 
Gorgeous recording, too. I prefer it to the rushed per- 
formances of the Fireworks and Water Music on the new 
stereo Vanguard SRV 1153D, at $2.49. AA AA 
Schubert: Sonata in D (Op. 53). Sviatoslav Richter 
(piano). Monitor MC 2043. $4.98. A melodic, broad 
work with a catchy Rondo that has been transcribed as a 
violin solo. Richter has the technical skill and the feeling 
to put it across. He's an extraordinarily gifted Ukranian 
pianist. Acceptable recording. AA A 
@Strauss: Ein Heldenleben. Berlin Philharmonic 
under von Karajan. Deutsche Grammophon DGS 712022. 
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BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


) apply first to the quality of inter- 


Ratings (AA, A, B, ete 


ormances are available on both stereo and regular LP records. 


$5.98 
ing work 
difficult part remarkably well 
quite touch the best done here—its volume is low; sound 
reaches the ear with little direction and _ insufficient 
clarity. AA A 

8S)Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. Cleveland Orches- 
tra under Szell. Epic BC 1064. $5.98. Here's hoping 
Szell’s superb performance gets something like the dis- 
tribution it deserves. You can't call it straightforward 
because it does dwell endearingly on a phrase now and 
then. But it is honest, not excessive, quite beautiful, and 
the recording is commendable rhe Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Ormandy on the new Columbia MS 6109 
offers a more lingering, romantic performance beautifully 
phrased and spaciously recorded. But it is less to my 
taste than the Szell AA AA 

A Piano Invitation to the Dance. Ann Schein (piano). 
Kapp KCL 9042. $4.98. Uncommonly expressive piano 
playing of some Chopin pieces, plus dances by Weber, 
Medtner, Halffter, Barték, Bizet, some of which were ar- 
ranged for the piano by others. Miss Schein is only 19 
years old, which makes the performance all the more 
remarkable. Very well recorded. AA AA 

DElizabeth Schwarzkopf Sings Weber and Wagner (so- 
prano). Angel S 35806. $4.98. What a magnificent 
artist! The cold, white voice in ‘Elsa's Dream” is fol- 
lowed by the impassioned, glowing voice in “‘Euch Liiften, 
die mein Klagen’’—Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and Freischiits 
soprano arias at their best. Splendid recording of the 
voice, but the orchestra does not always sound as rich as 
today’s best recordings AA A 

8)Kirsten Flagstad Sings Songs from Norway 
London OS 25103. $5.98. In this group of 12 lovely songs 
by Grieg, Alnaés, Lie, and Eggen, a supreme artist of our 
time sounds almost as ravishing as she did a generation 
ago. The opulence of her voice can be appreciated when 
compared with the new London OS 25138 in which Birgit 
Nilsson, today's reigning Isolde in the Met, sings music 
with less pathos and richness than did Flagstad when she 
thrilled audiences in the same house with this music in 
the 1930's AA AA 

S)Michael Rabin Mosaics (violin Capitol SP 8506 
$5.98. Mostly dashing encore numbers such as Wieniaw- 
ski's ‘‘Caprice,"’ Scriabin's ‘Etude in Thirds,”’ Elgar's “‘La 
Capricieuse,”’ Sarasate’s “‘Zapateado."’ Superbly played. 
This is the kind of music in which this young virtuoso 
excels. The recording is a bit close for best violin tone, 
and the piano is too far away. AA A 

Music for Trumpet and Orchestra. Vol. 2. Roger Voisin 
and John Rhea (trumpet soloists) with orchestra under 
Schermerhorn. Kapp KCL 9033. $3.98. Manfredini, 
Torelli, Biber, and Telemann who wrote the extended 
pieces played here knew the full capabilities of the trumpet 
The soloists and the orchestra serve them expertly 
Brilliant recording. AA AA 

Roumanian Folk Songs and Dances. Vol. I. Artia ALP 
105. $4.98. Rich, diverse, exciting music performed by 
various instrumental combinations—and now and then a 
singer. In addition to the instruments commonly heard 
in our orchestra, a primitive clarinet and a precursor of the 
guitar add color. Played with fitting spirit but sometimes 
harshly recorded, particularly in loud, high pas- 
sages. AA B 

The Festive Pipes. Krainis Recorder Consort. Kapp 
KCL 9034. $4.98. This unique disk presents five recorder 
players and one percussionist in dance music composed in 
the 1500’s and 1600's, including works by Gervaise, 
Scheidt, de la Torre, Dowland. The Consort sound ex- 
vert, and they are acceptably engineered. AA A 


An enchanting golden performance of this sprawl 
rhe violin soloist, Michel Schwalbe, plays a 
The recording doesn't 


soprano 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 18 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 
The sources of the reviews are: 

Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parenis’ Magasine, 


Release of the D. A. R. Preview Commitiee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 
for adults, “Y"’ for 
at the end of each line 


is indicated by “A” 
for children 


Audience suitability 


young people (14-18), and “C”’ 


All the Fine Young Cannibals dr-c A 
Amazing Transparent Man, 

The ° sct-dr AY 
American in Salzburg, An 

(German). . ..war-com-c AY 
Angry Island (Japanese) ..S0c-dr-c AY 
Angry Red Planet, The....... sci-c A 
Atomic Submarine. . ..war-dr AY 


Babette Goes to War (French)...com AY 
Battle Flame ..war-dr A 
Battle of the Sexes, The (British) com A 
Beast from a Haunted Cave....cri-mel A 
Beatniks, The .soc-mel A 
Because They're Young. ....mov A) 
Behemoth, Sea Monster (British) sca AD 
Behind the Great Wall... . .dvav-c AY 
Ben-Hur .. hist-dr-c AYC 
Big Jeeter (Italian)... .. dr AYC 
Big Night, The cri-dr AY 
Black Orpheus (French)... dr-c A 
Blitzkrieg (German) . war-doc A 
Blood and Steel war-dr AYC 
Bloody Brood, The (Canadian) .cri-mel A 
Bluebeard’s Ten Honeymoons com A 
Bobbikins (British) com AYC 
Boy and the Pirates, The. ... .adv-c AYC 
Boy Who Owned a Melephant.com-c AYC 
Bramble Bush, The.. é 

Breakout (British) 

Bridal Path, The (British) 

Brink of Life (Swedish) 

Broth of a Boy (Irish) com AYC 
Bucket of Blood, A.. mel A 


Campbell's Kingdom (British).mel-c AYC 
Can-Can mus-com-c A 
Career mel A 
Carmen Comes Home (Japanese) .com A 
Carry On, Constable (British)...com A} 
Carry On, Nurse (British) com AY 
Carry On, Sergeant (British).war-com AY 
A 
A 
} 
y 
A 
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Cash McCall dr-« 
Chance Meeting (British) crt-mel-c 
Cine Ballets de Paris (French). .doc-c AY 
Circus of Horrors (British)... . . mel-c a p 
College Confidential 


—nNwu 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
odp—adventure 
biog—biography 

e—in color (Ansco, Eastman 
Warner Color, etc 

car cartoon 

com—comedy 

er+—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr— drama 

fan—fantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 

rom romance 

sce—science fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes western 


Technicolor, Trucolor, 


Comanche Station.. wes-c A} 
Conspiracy of Hearts (British).war-dr AY 
Counterplot mys-mel AY 
Cousins, The (French) — 
Crazy for Love (French) dr A 
Crooked Sky, The (British). . mys-mel AY 
Cuban Rebei Girls. . war-dr A 


Dangerous Age, A mel A 
Defend My Love (Italian) dr A 
Dog of Flanders, A com-c AYC 
Dog's Best Friend, A cri-mel AYC 
Drunken Angel (Japanese) dr A 


Easiest Profession, The (French)..com A 
Edge of Eternity mel-c AY 
Escape from Terror mys-mel-c AY 
Expresso Bongo (British) 


Five Gates to Hell 
Flying Fontaines, The 
4D Man 

Four Fast Guns 

400 Blows, The (French) 
Fugitive Kind, The ..dr 


4 
4 
A 
Gangster Story.. svc-mel A 
Gazebo, The es com A 
Gene Krupa Story, The. ..mus-biog A 
Giant Leeches, The seé~mel AY 
Girl in a Mist, A (Japanese)... ara 
Glen Miller Story, The 
(reissue)... mus-biog-c AYC 
Golden Fish, The (French) com-c AYC 
Goliath and the Barbarians 
(Italian) dr-c A 
Gunfighters of Abilene. wes AY 
Guns of the Timberland mel-c AYC 


sci-mel-c AY 
cri-mel . 
soc-dr z 


Happy Anniversary...... com / 
Hatikvah (Israeli)... dr-c / 
Heaven on Earth dr-c 
Hell, Heaven or Hoboken 
(British). . 
Hell Bent for Leather 
Heller in Pink Tights 
High School Big Shot cri-mel 4 
Holiday Island (Italian) dr-« 


war-dr / 
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ah who ho 


Home from the Hill dr-c A 
House of Intrigue, The 
(Italian) 
House of the Seven Hawks 
(British) mys-mel AY 
Human Condition, The 
(Japanese) soc-dr A 
Hypnotic Eye, The cri-mel A 


I Passed for White soc-dr A 
I Was On Death Row dr A 
I'm All Right, Jack (British) com A 
Inside the Mafia cri-mel A 
Ivan the Terrible Il 
(U.S.S.R.) 


Jack the Ripper (British) 
Jazz on a Summer's Day... mus-doc-c A} 
Jet Over the Atlantic dr AY 
Journey to the Center of the 

Earth SCI-C 2 
Jovanka and the Others war-dr . 


war-mys-c A 


hist-dr-c AY 


Kidnapped 
Killers of Kilimanjaro, The 


Last Angry Man, The 
Last Voyage, The 
Lesson in Love, A 
(Swedish) 
Libel (British) 
Li'l Abner mus-com-« 
Lovers, The (French) dr 4 


Malaga dr A 
Man on a String dr AY 
Man Who Died Twice cri-mel 2 
Man Who Wagged His Tail, The fan . 
Masters of the Congo Jungle. .doc-c A 
Mating Urge, The do 
Men Who Tread on the Dragon's 
Trail, The (Japanese) 
Miracle, The 
Mischief Makers, The (French) 
Missile to the Moon 
Monika (Swedish) 
Monster of Piedras Blancas, 
The sci-mel . 
Mountain Road, The war-dr / 
Mouse that Roared, The 
(British) com-¢ 
Mugger, The cri-mel . 
Mummy, The (British) sct-mel-< 


sci-mel / 


Never So Few war-dr-« 
Never Take Sweets from a 

Stranger (British) soc-dr . 
No Place to Land mel . 
Nude in a White Car (French). .mys-dr A 


Odds Against Tomorrow cri-dr A 
Okefenokee mys-mel A 


Oklahoma Territory wes AYC 


Once More With Feeling com-c A 
One-Eyed Jacks wes-c A 
} 


1001 Arabian Nights car-c AY 


Operation Amsterdam 
(British) mys-mel A 
Our Man in Havana (British) nov A 


Pay or Die mel A 
Platinum High School soc-mel A 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies com-c A 
Poacher’s Daughter, The 
(Irish) 

Portrait in Black dr-c A 
Pretty Boy Floyd cri-dr A 
Prime Time, The soc-doc A 
Private Lives of Adam and Eve, 

beeebdse com A 
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Proper Time, The soc-dr A 
Purple Gang, The cri-dr A 
Pusher, The cri-mel A 


Raymie dr A 
Rebel Breed soc-mel A 
Rhapsody of Steel doc-c AYC 
Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond, 

The cri-mel A 
Rookie, The war-com AY 
Rosemary (German) soc-dr A 
Rough and the Smooth, The 

(British) , dr . 
Scavengers, The mys-mel / 
Scent of Mystery mel-c / 
Seven Thieves cri-mel / 
Sexpot Goes to College com / 
She Was Like a Wild 

Chrysanthemum (Japanese) dr . 
Sink the Bismarck 

(British) 

Sins of Youth (French) d 
Snow Queen, The (U.S.S.R.). .car-« 
Solomon and Sheba 

South Pacific 

Speaking of Murder (French). . cri-dr . 
Story on Page One, The dr . 
Subway in the Sky (British). . mys-mel « 
Suddenly Last Summer dr . 
Summer of the 17th Doll dr / 
Surrender— Hell! war-dr / 


war-dr . 


Tall Story com A 
Tarzan, the Apeman adv-c AY 
T-Bird Gang cri-mel AY 
Terror is a Man sci-mel A 
Third Voice, The ert-dr A 
13 Fighting Men war-dr-c AYC 
30 mys-dr AYC 
This Rebel Breed soc-mel A 
Threat, The cri-mel A 
Three Murderesses (French- 

reissue) 
Tiger Bay (British) 
Timbuktu 
To Live (Japanese) 
Toby Tyler 
Too Soon to Love 
Touch of Larceny, A (British) 
Tread Softly, Stranger (British)...mel / 
Trial of Sergeant Rutledge, The. .dr - 


Unforgiven, The wes-c AY 


Vice Raid soc-mel A 
Virgin Island (British) com-c AY 
Virgin Sacrifice. adv-c A 
Visit to a Small Planet com AY 


Wake Me When It's Over. .war-com-c AY 
Warrior and the Slave Girl, The 
(Italian) dr-c AY 
Wasp Woman, The cri-mel A 
When Comedy Was King com AYC 
Who was that Lady? com A 
Wicked Go to Hell, The (French)... .dr A 
Wife for a Night (Italian) dr A 
Wild River, The dr-c AY 
Wind Cannot Read, The 
(British) 
Wonderful Country, The 
World of Apu, The (India) 
Would-be Gentleman, The 
Wreck of the Mary Deare, 
The 


war-dr-c A 


Yesterday's Enemy (British)...war-dr A 
Young Have No Time, The 


(Danish). dr A 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Continued from page 4) 


SPRING IS THE SEASON for home repair rackets. The St. Louis Better 
Business Bureau reports an itinerant chimney and roofing repairman offered 
to screen gutters, and repair downspouts, and do other miscellaneous work for 
an estimated $300. As the job progressed, other items were added, some with 
and some without the owner’s approval, and at the end the repairman pre- 
sented a bill for $4000. After an unsatisfactory discussion, the homeowner 
turned over the matter to an attorney, and the bill was finally settled for 
about $800. In another case, a contract calling for tuck-pointing, repair- 
ing, and brick-staining on a 3-room brick cottage set a cash price of $1800 
for the job. It was financed on the basis of 84 payments of $36.42 per 
month or a total cost of $3059.28. The bill was finally settled at a re- 
duced figure, but a local workman estimated that the job ought to have cost 
something like $600. It is wise always to utilize the services of a local 
workman whose reputation for efficiency and honesty is established, rather 
than strangers whose services have been pushed by aggressive sales methods. 

* * * 

THE REPAIR OF AUTOMATIC WASHING MACHINES is a full-time business in 
some areas. Undoubtedly many women will envy the homemaker in Colorado 
Springs where Famous Appliances has well-trained repairmen who make a re- 
pair the same day, even if it means working until 10 o’clock at night. 
According to Electric Appliance Service News, if the repairs cannot be made 
in the customer’s home, this shop will lend another washing machine to take 
the place of the family washer while it is being repaired. The repair shop 
also supplies its servicemen with a heavy waterproof dropcloth to be placed 
under the machine to insure against grease, dust, and water spots on the 
floor, and its mechanics are required to wear clean uniforms. The owner 
reports that he is afraid to advertise for fear the additional work would 
swamp his already overloaded facilities. He is undoubtedly right. 

* * * 

WOMEN’S BATHING SUITS are so expensive these days that it pays to take 
good care of them so that they retain their good appearance. One depart- 
ment store expert recommends washing a suit out in cold water with a deter- 
gent after each wearing. Dry a suit inside out-——unless it is a print—on a 
towel, out of the sun. Print suits may be dried right side out. Suits 
should not be hung up to dry, for they may lose their shape, and it is ad- 
visable to dry them in the air even if the weather is damp. In other 
words, don’t put them into a clothes dryer. Subscribers have reported that 
some suntan oils and lotions will disfigure certain types of bathing suits. 


Nobody needs to be a dunce when it comes to buying ... 
lf he consults the expert test reports on product performance 
Presented each month in CONSUMER BULLETIN! 


The forthcoming ANNUAL is a big help, too. Off the press in 


September, it will provide a convenient guide to wise buying—a 


224-page consumers’ encyclopedia. 


Order both today by using the convenient order blank that appears on the 


reverse side of this page. 
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NEW CHEMICALS are being put into use at much too early a stage of de- 
velopment. That was the view of Philip R. White of Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory in a letter to Science. Dr. White pointed out that the 
case of the "poisoned cranberries" and chickens considered unfit for food 
because of hormone injections were examples of premature or inadequately 
prepared commercialization of scientific findings. The chemicals in ques- 
tion, he pointed out, were made commercially available when no adequate 
study had been made of their potentialities for harm. In the case of the 
weed killer, however, used on the cranberries, he noted that it had been 
given intensive field trials by Roger Gautheret of the Sorbonne, who con- 
cluded that while various chemicals did kill weeds their long-term effects 
on the quality and viability of the crops was such as to make many of them 
not only valueless but damaging. Dr. White also calls attention to the 
current campaign to eliminate the fire ant in the South by airplane dusting 
of wide areas. (This he calls a "tragic example.") The ants are being con- 
trolled, but the birds which eat insects (and animals which eat the birds) 
are being destroyed, and a whole chain of unforseen and untoward biological 
events has been set going because of the insufficient study given this 
problem Dr. White suggests that a board of evaluators is needed that in- 
cludes not only chemists, but botanists, physiologists, and physicians who 
can carry out an independent investigation such as the Bureau of Standards 
carried out on battery additives and alleged water treatment devices a few 


years ago. 
* * * 


USE A TOOTHPICK AFTER EVERY MEAL That is the advice of Dr. B. J. 
Orban of Denver and Chicago, specialist in diseases of the gums, who holds 
that picking the teeth is a desirable habit to cultivate in order to remove 
food debris that brings about erosion and decay. He also recommends the 


use of dental floss. 


aa 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 

Polymaster (Polymaster Division of Cello-Masters, Inc., New York 59) 
12-foot strip, $3.49, plus postage. This runner of ribbed matting made of 
plastic measured 12 feet by 30 inches It was designed to be placed over a 
rug, particularly in an entrance hall, to protect the carpet from the sand, 
dirty water,-and mud tracked in from the out-of-doors. In actual use, it 
was found to have some disadvantages: it did not lie flat on the floor but 
tended to curl; it slipped. There appeared to be no way to anchor it 
satisfactorily although Scotch tape would hold it in place for a brief 
period. It was not slippery to walk on, however. It would be convenient 
in helping to keep floor and rug dry on rainy days, particularly in a home 
where there were children running in and out at frequent intervals. 


Consumer Bulletin 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY epee = 

} I enclose $7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for 

* one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 

Please enter my order as checked. I am enclosing my check (or monthly (12 issues) AND the big 224-page 
Annual Bulletin ready in September 1960. 


Please check your preference: 


money order) for $ pe 
L_J New |_} Renewal 


Begin subscription with 

I enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 

’ one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues). 


LJ} New L_} Renewal 


I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
CITY & ZONE “a copy of the big Annual Bulletin alone, 
. when it is ready in September 1960. 
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\ STEP STOOL is a useful accessory in the home and, 
if well designed, a safeguard against the accidental 
falls that cause so many injuries in the home 

Most of the kind designed for use in the kitchen 
have seats about 24 inches above the floor This 
is about the height of the seats on step stools tor 
kitchens (see Nov. 59 BULLETIN 

Since that time Consumers’ Research has tested 


use primarily 


i. different kind of step stool, one with a seat only 
14 inches above the floor; the new one ts called 
the Cramer Kik Mep 

The Krk-Step appears to be designed primarily 
for use by libraries and businesses; it is priced at 
$14 It proved to be such a convenient device, 
however, that Consumers’ Research felt that a 
substantial number of consumers might have use 
for it. The Azk-Step is a metal stool with a round 
base and a clover-leaf shaped seat or upper step 
on three legs In use, the stool rolls along freely 
on its three swiveling casters and can be “‘ kicked” 
from place to place o1 i level floor This is espe 
cially convenient when the user's hands are tull 
Che casters retract when the user places his foot 


on the stool and then the ri 


w ol rubber-like mate 
1 the base rests on the floor and acts asa 
ushior 

use tests, it was found that space on the 
lower sect was somewhat small tor an average 
man’s foot, and if care was not taken when mount 
the stool, a man could strike his shin against 
rim of the top sectior If the edges of the 
section were rimmed with solt 1 ibber, one 
be much less likely to bark a shin Many 
possibly step directh irom 

the floor to the top of the Ark-Step 


however, would 


Phe stool d rt slip or linoleum, hardwood 
flooring, it, and was found to be relatively 
ible 1 use: it ul lved to be well constructed 
yood fi nd appearance, tor home 

otfice use The Ark-Step stool tested was made 
1ameled steel with black rubber mat 


The Kai Mep is aval 


ible i black r white enamel id i eiwht colors 


white e! 


tiny on both ste }) le ve Is 


The stool would ik up considerable floor 


room course, rather low 


whe | comy ired to the l ku | ol step stool 


which has a top step seat ibout 24 inches oft the 


floor In some homes this may be a matter ol 


others, the 14-inch height 


might serve every need Since the top of the 


stool functions as a step ind 


some importance i 


also as a seat, the 
seat would have to be wiped alter its use as a step 
The top of the Azk-Step is lower than the seat of 


an ordinary chan It is seful for the purposes 


A low step stool 


of a person working on low shelves, drawers, or 
cabinets The stool carried i 265 pound live 
weight without becoming loosened or noticeably 
detormed; it was checked and found to be prac 
tically 


ind resilient 


‘skidproot " while the base rinvy was new 


B. Intermediate 


Cramer Kik-Step (Cramer Posture & Chair Co., Inc 
625 Adams St Kansas City 5, Kans $i4 Weight 
, it Round 14-in.-higl p stool with two steps 
including the toy bb mat on both levels No 
The t alx n. in diameter The lower 


tep has three rather wn 


triangular rubber pads 


equally spaced Resistance to sliding, good Satistac 
torily supported a 265-lb. los Construction judged 
but the sott ibl material of the base ring 

wore through after a 3-month period of use in the tech 
nical file department of Consumers’ Research (estimated 
4 hr. of use a da sti al improvement in the 
design, thickness, and po ly the material of the ring 
ould be essential t 


satisiactor wear life \p 


hudged fai 
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Window air conditioners 
Outboard motors 


Electronic flash units 
FR 150 Metz Mecablitz 103 
Graflex Strobomite Multiblitz Color SL 


Heiland Futuramic Strobonar Ultrablitz Mono Jet 


35 mm. cameras 
Fujica SE Graphic 35 
Graflex Century 35 Minolta V-2 
Cc OM f iad G Graflex Century 35A Olympus Electroset 
Graflex Century 35N Yashica YF 
Graflex Century NE Zeiss Ikon Ikonette 


IN FUTURE 


Portable electric mixers 





H ULL ETINS Dormeyer KitchenAid 
General Electric Knapp Monarch 
Hamilton Beach Mixette Oster 

Handy -Hannah Sunbeam Mixmaster 
lona Regent Pride Universal 

Kenmore Waring Mixor 


Westinghouse 


Women’s slips 


Additional 1960 automobiles 
See page 26 of this Bulletin 
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